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THE PLACITA—A CHIHUAHUA HOME. 


AN OLD COUNTRY 


THERE is no knowing what amount of valuable infor- 
mation the general public would have obtained had 
there been in the time of Alexander von Humboldt such 
surprisingly good transportation as one may enjoy to- 
day. It was only a few years ago that New Mexico, 
Southern Colorado, Northwestern Texas, and upper 
_ Old Mexico were considered strange, out-of-the-way 
places. Few travelers penetrated these immense areas, 
but those who did brave the long, hard journey, sent 
home fabulous accounts of what they had seen, and 
their descriptions of the singular phases of life encoun- 
tered were most romantic reading. The entire region 
was filled by people with strange customs ; and even in 
those sections supposed to be under the rule of our own 
government, there existed a new and wonderful life, 
which offered curious contrasts to anything seen else- 
where ; and as for the inhabitants of Northern Mexico 
and Northwestern Texas, their life and country, their 
customs and peculiarities in general, were stranger still. 

Ever since Humboldt wrote his almost romantic 
books, nearly everybody has had a desire to see the lands 
he so eloquently described ; and perhaps because this 


wish was so prevalent, or possibly from the fact that - 


IN A- NEW LIGHT. 


men had money to invest, and wanted to find new fields 
in which to place it, there began to be built, a few years 
ago, that extended system of railways which has as- 
sumed at the present time such gigantic proportions, 
and by which one is shown from the windows of a Pull- 
man car the wonders which delighted and tempted 
the adventurous Spaniard, called forth the admiration 
of the latter Alexander, and which are even now entic- 
ing so many from eastern homes and old-time comforts, 

Travel to Santa Fé, to El Paso, to Chihuahua, and 
even to the western shores of old Mexico, by way of the 
Sonora road, is constantly on the increase. Those who 
have seen the country once are more than wi!ling to see 
it for the second time ; and as for the many who have 
only read of the old Spanish towns, the rich mines, and 
the wild life in the ancient Pueblos, they are full of 
enthusiasm, and anxious to see for themselves the sights 
which have delighted so many travelers during the past 
three hundred years. And as time passes, and the 
riches of the territory are found to exist in reality, and 
not merely in imagination, tiie old life of the people— 
old before Cortes, and in many instances unchanged 
since his followers brought the new religion from across 
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AMONG THE CATHEDRAL BELLS. 


the sea—is being gradually but surely revolutionized, 
and trade, taking the place of religion, is working won- 
ders among the semi-barbarous and wholly strange 
individuals who have existed among the hidden treas- 
ures of the earth so many years, and who have been 
content to plow—when they exerted themselves even 
that much—with a stick, and to live on the fruits or 
nuts which grew without their care and attention. 
One sees to-day, it is true, the adobe huts and rude, 
squalid life of the Indians and lower Mexicans while 
journeying over the Atchison road through New Mexico 
and upper Texas ; but mingled with the crumbling huts 
of dried mud, and pressing close upon the kennel-like 
houses, are the trim, new, white, and comparatively 
elegant abodes of those who have brought with them 
from the East an energy and a business activity which 
is rapidly crowding out the old laziness, and is helping 
to develop, as never before, a country capable of sup- 
porting millions of people. Those who wish to study the 
customs familiar to the observers of long ago, or to see 
the houses which were old long before the fathers of our 


- pilgrim settlers in New England were born, 
must hasten. Every day eastern civiliza- 
tion, creeping westward, and branching out 
on either side to the south and north, is 
making heavy inroads upon that which was, 
but which will soon cease to be. Observe 
the changes of the present: within the last 
twenty-four months the Atchison road has 
reached its long arm southward through New 
Mexico to El Paso, in Texas, to Deming, and 
by other roads to the distant Pacific coast ; 
the Mexican Central has overcome all obsta- 
cles and entered Chihuahua, old Mexico; 
and the Texas Pacific has penetrated Nor- 
thern Texas, and now forms a link in a grand 
trans-continental system from the Missis- 
sippi to California. A journey which was 
full of dangers two years ago can now be 
made with comparative safety, and certainly 
with ease and comfort. 

Vast regions, with delightful climate, rich 
mineral deposits, and productive areas, are 
brought into direct communication with the 
older world, and the ignorance concerning 
the great Southwest is being so rapidly dis- 
pelled by this railway extension that soon 
every schoolboy will be as familiar with the 
ancient lands of Montezuma as he is, or 
ought to be, with the historic shores of New 
England, or the country east of the Mis- 
souri river. The time is not far distant when 
Santa Fé and El Paso, Chihuahua and Guay- 
mas will be spoken about understandingly, 
and will cease to be thought of as centres 
only of a strange and foreign society. Nor 
can one help thinking, when traveling over 
all this newly-opened region, of the great 
benefits our country is to derive from the 
progress the railways have made. It is too 

soon now to begin to realize the wealth that exists 

in the territory of New Mexico, in Colorado, Arizona 
and Texas. The development already effected is still 
slight, and is of little consequence compared to that 
which will soon take place. Millions of acres, rich with 
covered treasures, are yet to be explored, and years 
must elapse before any true idea can be formed concern- 
ing the actual worth and real richness of the ancient 
land which civilization is now so swiftly reclaiming. 
Soon after entering the state of Colorado, and at the 
little town of La Junta, settled in the midst of vast 
agricultural and grazing plains, the Atchison road 
turns abruptly southward and climbs over the Raton 
mountains into New Mexico. A tunnel has been cut 
through the range near its highest point, and before 
reaching it the train is pushed and pulled up the steep 
sides of the hills, and let down into the territory on 
the other side through a valley bordered by green-coated 
mountains, from which one may catch at times vistas 
of distant heights and sea-like plains beyond. Emerg- 
ing in due season from the high confines and narrow 
inclosures, the railway begins its long journey down 
the centre of the territory, and for a day and a night 
carries one rapidly toward old Mexico and Texas, along 
the old-time Santa Fé trail, driven over which there 
are seen to-day heavy teams, with canvas tops, which 
some adventurous seeker after wealth is driving into 
the new El Dorado. Throughout the day, and until 
the sunlight fades away, the country traversed consists 
of broad plains, rolling hills or mounds, and wide 
stretching of level land, dotted with unending groves 











of pifions and stunted pines. Now herds of sheep are 
seen feeding on the rich grasses of the country, and 
tended by a broad-hatted, swarthy-faced Mexican ; and 
anon there are long lines of mud or adobe huts, before 
whose wide doors sit a group of Indian people or Mexi- 
cans, who are ready, on the slightest provocation, to 
sell pifion nuts, or a rudely-painted piece of pottery, to 
the traveler. At times the topography of the country 
becomes more broken and irregular, and then there are 
views of far-away ranges and isolated snow-capped 
peaks, which are robbed of all harshness by the blue 
haze which the distance has spun around them. At 
Las Vegas a short branch of the railway extends to the 
celebrated hot springs, where there is the finest hotel 
in the West, and delightful springs and baths, while 
the town itself has several thousand inhabitants, and is 
a bustling, prosperous city. At Lamy Junction an- 


other branch reaches Santa Fé, a half Mexican and half 


American city, noted as being the oldest town in 
America. From Lamy the main line extends down the 
valley of the Rio Grande, the noble stream whose birth 
I have seen among the gaunt basaltic peaks of the 
Colorado Mountains, and whose death in the Gulf of 
Mexico I witnessed a few years ago. 

Below Lamy the stream is broad, sluggish and full of 
sediment, but on each side of it, and reaching far back 
to low ranges of sand, there are broad, cultivated, and 
unusually rich meadows. Every known cereal will 
grow here, and this section of New Mexico is being 
rapidly reclaimed by the settlers who are pre-empting 
its immense areas. From the car windows we caught 
sight of long patches of yellow stubble and stacks 
of hay, while beyond the fields, basking in the warm 
sun, and looking as rich as those of Scotland, the 
serrated mountain ranges, ‘“‘striking up the azure,”’ 
pierced the deep blue sky with their varied forms, and 
marked the locality uf the famous mining camps. At 
the supper station, a lonely-looking place, settled in 
the centre of a group of low, red-roofed houses, the 
train was surrounded by oddly-dressed and hideously- 
painted Indians, who came from their adobe houses, 
down by the river banks, to sell their specimens of 
topaz, bows-and-arrows and painted bits of pottery, 
which they had baked and decorated. The men—there 
seemed to be no women among them—were undersized 
little fellows, with dark-red complexions, daubs of paint 
on their cheeks, and long, thick, black hair, cut with a 
‘‘Langtry bang.’’ Good-natured, but tricky, they 
swarmed about the passengers, and in poor Spanish 
paid delicate compliments, and asked exorbitant prices 
for their articles. I think they would have sold them- 
selves if any offers had been made, and I know they 
offered to sell everything they wore, even down to the 
yellow moccasins on their feet and the beads about 
their necks. One little girl on the train, a California 
child, was greatly admired by these sleek remnants 
of a vanishing race, and her head was patted and 
stroked by the red hands of the Indians with many ex- 
pressions of delight, one old fellow being gallant enough 
to offer the ‘‘ pretty sefiorita’’ a bit of topaz, while an- 
other offered to adopt ‘‘my sweet girl with the bright 
hair.’’ It made little difference to our new acquaint- 
ances whether any one bought their goods or not. If 
a purchase was made, they smilingly took one half the 
price asked ; and if refused, they took the emphatic 
“No” with perfect good nature. I failed to discover 
the tribe to which the dusky salesmen belonged, but 
presume they are connected with the Utes or Apaches. 
They are peaceable enough—so an officer journeying 
with us said—and they live, with as little work as possi- 
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ble, in the adobe houses scattered among the sunny 
places of the valley. 

We went to sleep in our luxurious Pullman, with the 
Rio Grande rolling beside the road-bed and flashing up 
to us the light of a new moon reflected on its broad 
current, and when we awoke in the morning we were 
still following the stream and its movement was still 
stately and grand, But there was this difference in 
our surroundings: we were in Texas instead of New 
Mexico, and across the river was a northern section of 
old Mexico, throwing up a confused jumble of dull- 
hued, treeless and dry-looking hills, which seemed 
browned and baked into hard masses by the hot sun. 
Here and there were squalid dug-outs, at the door of 
which scantily-dressed youngsters stood gazing at the 
passing train, and trotting along a well-worn path were 
little burros, heavily laden with huge bundles of wood 
or half concealed beneath packs of produce. Before the 
day was fully begun we swung around a projection of 
the all-pervading sand hills and were at El Paso, a new 
city founded on the ruins of an old one, and where there 
is much life and trade and general activity. The town 
is situated on the left bank of the Rio Grande, and is 
a port of entry for goods coming from old Mexico. 
Across the river lies E] Paso del Norte, as sleepy, lazy 
and listless as its neighbor, El Paso, Texas, is the re- 
verse. There are two bridges thrown across the stream 
now, one for a street railway and the other for the cars 
of the Mexican Central road, so that Mexico is at last 
more closely annexed to the States than she would be 
had the new order of things been brought about by long 
wars. Trade and business have established this state 
of affairs, and very quietly, too; but one cannot help 
thinking of the consequences to follow the building of 
bridges and the daily passing to and fro of trains. And 
old Mexico to-day is imbibing a new life. Commerce 
has gained an entrance, new blood is being infused into 
the country and the days of revolutions are passed. 

We stopped long enough at the river to walk through 
the two towns—where, in Paso del Norte, especially, 
there is much of the curious and strange, including 
a crumbling cathedral—and then moved southward, 
via the Mexican Central, to Chihuahua, our objective 
point, and where the artist expected to find some 
Italian skies and bits of Moorish architecture to study 
and enjoy. Speeding away southward, and after the 
adobe houses of Paso del Norte were lost to view 
behind the billows of sand among which the railway 
pursued its course, the artist began his sketches of 
the strange scene. In one of the cars there were six- 
teen armed soldiers sent by the Mexican Government, 
and who were presided over by a dainty little lieutenant 
with a miraculous power of rolling and smoking cigar- 
ettes. 

‘* And why should we have a guard ?”’ I asked, some- 
what dismayed at all the military parade. 

** Well, you see, sir,’’ replied our conductor, “‘ there 
are times when the Apache Indians make us trouble, 
and then we need a little aid. . There ain’t much dan- 
ger now, to be sure, but then there was not long ago, 
and the custom of having a few soldiers with us sort 0’ 
holds over.”’ 

‘* Did you have trouble in building the road ?”’ * 

‘** Well, yes. Do you see that cross over there? Well, 
that marks the spot where one of the engineers was 
shot, an’ if you looked for such marks you’d find enough 
of them. ’Twas pretty lively times ’round here a year 
or two ago.”’ 

And after we heard this of course we enjoyed what 
scenery there was; but somehow we felt a little de- 
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pressed, and I noticed the artistic member of our party 
was unusually diligent in making friends among the 
dusky-skinned guards in the forward car. For a hundred 
miles nearly—Chihuahua is two hundred and twenty-five 
miles south of El] Paso—the road leads through a desert 
country. On every side and rolling away to where a 
low range of mountains marked the horizon there was 
nothing but piles of sand, blown into frills and rills, and 
the dazzling whiteness was only broken here and there 
by the clumps of cacti, chapparal and muskeet. Gradu- 
ally gaining higher ground, however, the barrenness 
disappeared, and instead of the sand dunes there were 
long stretches of good grazing land, where immense 
herds of cattle were feeding, and in which we caught a 
glimpse now and then of fresh-water ponds and town- 
like haciendas, or ranches. The valley, i290, became 
broader, and the parallel ranges of mountains gained in 
height and beauty. Rising from out the blue-tinted 
foothills and clearly outlined against a sky of deepest 
blue, castles of rock coquetted with fleecy clouds and, 
later in the day, threw long shadows over the plains, as 
the sun subsided behind them. As daylight faded, and 
after the stars had been twinkling at us for an hour or 
so, there appeared in the distance a mass of scattered 
lights, which marked the location of Chihuahua, and a 
few moments afterward we were jostling over very 
rough roads, carried over a shallow stream, whirled up 
narrow, adobe-lined streets and deposited before the 
narrow gateway leading into the placita of the Comido 
del Estados Enidos. 

George Eliot, in ‘‘ Adam Bede,” causes one of her 
characters to declare that he would rather have 
“‘brewin’-day an’ washin’-day’’? come together than 
*‘one o’ them pleasurin’ days,’’ when the face must be 
kept in smiling order, and one is expected to do nothing 
but gaze upon particular objects and applaud their 
beauty and peculiarities. Those who have been op- 
pressed by the sing-song tales told by the pompous cus- 
todians of European curiosities are very apt to agree 
with this character in ‘‘ Adam Bede ;”’ but in Chihuahua 
the pleasure days are undisturbed by guides, and all one 
has to do is to wander at sweet will from place to place 
within the quaint old Mexican city, and enjoy the list- 
less life which exists in the adobe houses, on the narrow 
streets, in the Plaza, and under the cotton-woods of the 
Alameda. The morning of every day is ushered in by 
the clanging of the Cathedral beils calling all good 
Mexicans to early mass; and if one ventures outside 
the hotel he will find a score of thinly-clad men and 
boys sweeping up the refuse in the streets, sprink- 
ling the hard ground of the public ways with water 
drawn in big buckets from the Plaza fountain, and 
filling shaky carts drawn by long-eared burros. Such 
a scene greeted us when we looked down upon the 
square in front of the cathedral early in the morning 
after our arrival. The sun was just sending its warm 
rays over the low house-tops, and the sidewalks were 
filled with large-eyed, rosy-faced ladies going to their 
devotions. Some of them held their shawls over their 
heads, and others had black lace mantillas, while the 
skirts, cut full and long, trailed airily behind them. At 
the fountain men and women were constantly coming 
and going, chatting a moment while filling their bulky 
earthen jars, and then ambling away with ther day’s 
supply of water. Marching in long files toward the 
Market Place were very diminutive burros, with stuffed 
panieros hanging to their sides, a bare-footed Greaser, 
with shading sombrero and highly-colored serape, sitting 
comfortably on top, or having huge piles of kindling- 
wood fastened to every part of their backs. Some of the 





sleepy-eyed but keenly-alert animals had live chickeus 
or haunches of fresh meat slung from their backs, the 
hens rolling their heads and making frantic efforts to 
getaway. If the owners of the several beasts were not 
enjoying a ride, they followed their possessions, and 
guided them or forced them on by crying something 
that sounded like ‘‘ Che, che,”’ pronounced very softly, 
but accompanied by a push which very nearly upset 
master burro, and caused that hard-working friend of 
every Mexican to shake his long ears in strong disap- 
proval of the unseemly haste and exertion of his master. 

There are three places in Chihuahua which soon be- 
come favorite haunts for strangers—the Market Place, 
the Cathedral and the Plaza. They are all within a 
stone’s-throw of each other, but in them the life of the 
town is centered, and they offer at all hours of the 
day scenes as strange and foreign as they are interest- 
ing and enjoyable. The Market is open from early 
morning until late at night, and except at noon, when 
each and every Mexican tradesman and country ran- 
chero takes a restful siesta, the multitudinous wares are 
lustily called and eagerly offered for sale by the cigarette- 
smoking owners, who sit on rush mats beside their po- 
tatoes, apples, corn, pumpkins, pifions and decorated 
jars. The Market Place is within an inclosure formed 
by the four walls of a large building, and arched en- 
trances lead to it from the outside streets. On the side- 
walk—or rather with their heads on the walks and their 
bodies almost filling the narrow streets—stand long 
rows of burros. Their heads droop, and their eyes 
are closed as though in sleep, while the crates they 
have carried in from the country are being emptied into 
large baskets and carried inside. None of the animals 
are tied, for they seem to be imbued with that ris iner- 
ti so characteristic of their masters, and would not 
run away if one of Wiggins’ storms were to strike them. 

Passing through one of the large entrances the Mar- 
ket Place proper is reached. In every direction piles of 
goods are exposed, consisting of cigarros, pottery, onyx, 
fruits, vegetables, corn, fowls, birds, beans, colored 
prints, cheap jewelry, candy and the thousand and one 
other articles too numerous to mention and too varied 
to remember. The place is a perfect Bedlam. Harsh, 
shrill voices are heard on every side; packing and un- 
packing is going briskly on ; men stagger in with heavy 
burdens; women are sorting and assorting, piling up 
and placing in bunches of three and four their onions, 
fruits and potatoes, while tlacos (equal to a cent and a 
half) are rapidly changed from hand to hand,-and their 
heavy clinking adds yet another sound to the general 
pandemonium. A purchase is rewarded by a hearty 
“* gracias,’’ and if the amount expended happens to be 
considerable, a ‘‘ mille gracias’’ is the expression thrown 
at the buyer from the full lips of the laughing sefiora or 
the dimpled sefiorita, who pokes fun immediately after- 
ward at the estangero distinguendo who has bought a 
rush-basket or a water-jar for a pesos, when the price 
was to others only dos realos. The attempts of the 
artist to sketch were commented upon con mucho 
gusto, much to that gentleman’s disgust, and he cre- 
ated still more merriment among the light-hearted 
tradesmen when, with his arms full of sketching uten- 
sils, and with a boy following at his heels laden with 
articles purchased, he started for the hotel, satisfied 
with himself and oblivious apparently to all around 
him. And yet one cannot help a feeling of sadness 
stealing over him in the Chihuahua Market Place. The 
purchases of the people are so small; they buy so care- 
fully ; they count every cent so often before they spend 
it. And then what pitiful allowances of food they take 
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away with them—a half dozen potatoes, an onion, an 
ounce of beef, a handful of beans! Goodness knows 
how they keep body and soul together! and yet the one 
pleasure of their lives is going to market, and the fact 
of there being old men and women in Mexico proves 
that these people can live upon less than would satisfy 


féte days and national celebrations. The other en- 
trances to the Cathedral, beside that facing the Plaza, 
are on each side of the building, and the heavy oaken 
doors vie with the stucco-work around them in fantastic 
but sadly-soiled carvings. Over the altar, and allowing 
soft rays of light to fall through it upon the gaudy de- 
corations within the church, is a finely-constructed 
dome, almost as light and graceful as that which is re- 
flected in the waters of the Arno, in far-away Italy. 
Yet time has been very busy with the Chihuahua Ca- 
thedral. It has nipped the noses and plucked the ears 
off many a stdtue standing in the dusty niches, turned 
the stucco carvings dull and yellow, eaten holes in the 
woodwork, and chipped off the edges of pillars and 
corners. The ancient pile is dirty, too, and long, dark 
stains extend down the facade and circle around the 
towers, while the weather-vanes on the dome are bent 
and twisted into every conceivable shape. 

The interior of the church is full of sombre shades. 


eal 


PLAZA, FOUNTAIN 


any other class outside of that found in Cairo or along 
the banks of the Nile. 

The Cathedral is the most elegant building in the city, 
conspicuously rising far above all its surroundings, and 
visible when one looks at the city from the fields and 
meadows reaching far away on every side. The architec- 
ture is decidedly Moorish, and the church, built during 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century, is a fine old 
specimen of adobe, stucco and wood-carving. It stands 
facing the Plaza, and the facade, bordered on each side 
by two high towers, is filled with elaborate carvings, 
and niches holding time-scarred images of saints and 
apostles. Over the doorway there is an illuminated 
clock with a dull-sounding bell, on which the hours and 
quarters are struck throughout the entire day and night. 
In the towers, which taper gradually to a diminutive 
dome from just above the solid masonry of the facade, 
are hung half a dozen bells, the wild tones of which call 
the worshippers to church, or give peals of victory on 
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The roof is formed of heavy timbers, carved, of course, 
and dusty. Small windows, set high in the walls, allow 
only wavering patches of light to fall upon the gilded 
altar and faded pictures. Birds twitter in the massive 
rafters overhead, and scattered over the place, in kneel- 
ing groups of two and four, devout worshippers chant 
their prayers, bow their heads, and seem oblivious of 
everything except their exercises. The floor itself is 
made of wood, bare, cold and uneven. There are heavy 
clustered columns, and in the dark recesses lurks a dim, 
religious light, as restful as is the life of the city, and 
in which one may easily forget the present reality of 
things, and dream of the past or form conjectufes as to 
the future. There is never any music given in the 
church, and yet the great space is full of whispered 
echoes as the worshippers lisp their prayers and: intone 
their petitions. Here a pretty sefiorita, kneeling beside 
her chaperone, is earnestly performing her religious 
duties, and not far away a scantily-clad ranchero, with 
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matted hair, bare feet and piteously hollow face is as 
devoutly occupied. One poor Indian, descendant no 
doubt of the tribe Cortes worked so hard to subdue, 
rapturously embraced a rude cross set up before an 
altar, and, bowing low before it, poured forth petitions 
and thanks in rapid succession. He looked as though 
he had not eaten a good meal fora year. His tattered 
sombrero was laid at his side, his feet were bare and 
bruised, the shirt he wore and his trousers were almost 
threadbare, and yet there was nothing in his prayers to 
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upward across the horizon, vast, shadowy and indis- 
tinct. In one direction along aqueduct, with graceful 
arches, reached like a white arm into a cafion, and 
brought a stream of fresh water to the city ; and pro- 
jecting above a clump of cotton-woods there appeared 
the whitened walls of the Church of the Guadalupe. In 
the city proper, and toiling up and down its narrow 
streets, surged the heavy-laden men, the well-packed 
burros, and a busy hum of lite came creeping up to us 
over the heads of the statues on which we looked. 
From our elevation the old place seemed huddled into 
the smallest possible space, and, with only here and 
there an exception, the houses were flat-roofed, and 


. formed one long, unbroken line of buildings, down upon 


which the hot sun threw its rays, and over which, with 
majestic sweep, stretched the deep-blue vault of the 
heavens. In the Plaza below, the fountain sent forth 
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denote that he considered his lot a hard one, or his life 
a living death. 

There is a roughly-made staircase leading to the belfry 
of the tower, which we climbed so as to enjoy a bird’s-eye 
view of the city. Seated under the bell, that hung from 
a wooden crossbar, Chihuahua was spread out before us 
in all its length and breadth. Outside the city limits 
green meadows, trim gardens, small farm-houses and 
whitewashed adobe huts led up to low ranges of moun- 
tains, over which hung a veil of bluish haze and in 
which lay picturesque cafions. To the north and south 
the valley, on whose eastern slope the city stands, 
stretched away to where serrated lines of hills towered 


jets of water which flashed in the bright sunlight and 
fell with musical cadence into the overflowing basin. 
Although the season was early spring, and in the north 
the snow still lay deep upon the mountains, the Plaza 
trees were filled with fresh green leaves, and purple vio- 
lets thrust their heads into sight among the green 
grasses in which they grew. The air, too, soft and 
balmy, seemed just suited to the quaint old city, and as 
we climbed down again and sought the square, Chihua- 
hna lingered in our memories as we saw it from the 
belfry of the Cathedral. 

Evening is the time to enjoy the Plaza. During the 
day a few idlers sit on the benches placed here and 
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there within the tree-dotted place, but usually the sun 
is too hot for one to stay very long in the fierce glare. 
But let the day begin to fade, and promenaders appear 
from every direction, settle themselves on the settees, 
listen to the music given by the military band and carry 
on ‘quiet flirtations. Those who have been for a drive 


in their lumbering American carriages on the Alameda 
—a tree-protected drive leading into the country—re- 


turn to hear the music, and their carriages are grouped 
about the Plaza. Now the scene becomes one of un- 
usual bustle and excitement. Calls are made by dapper 
young fellows, dressed with flowing trousers and wear- 
ing the smallest of light shoes; pretty heads bend for- 
ward out coupé windows, soft glances are cast upon 
gazing strangers, ice-cream dealers call their wares, the 
music is wonderfully well given, and not until the street 


lights begin to twinkle do the assembled people think 
of going to their various homes. 

‘Take away the Plaza,’’ said the artist, ‘‘and you 
rob a Mexican of his greatest joy.” 

** And the flirtation ground of all the sefioritas,’’ I 
suggested. 

And it would be a shame if the few acres of ground 
were ever to be disturbed. The square is of inestimable 
value in the crowded city. It is a breathing place the 
people could not do without. 

The Sunday after our arrival there was enacted in 
the Plaza a scene so striking and original that those 
who saw it will never forget it. It seems that the 
Apache Indians have long been the dreaded enemies of 
the Mexicans, and many a fierce battle has-been waged 
by the two forces. A few months before our visit a 
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band of rancheros, or country ranchmen, set out to re- 
capture some stolen cattle, and in a battle with a body 
of Indians were victorious enough to kill eight or nine 
bucks and to capture a dozen squaws and children, be- 
sides several burros, a quantity of -provisions and other 
useful articles. The savages made a most desperate 
resistance, and when forced at last to retreat, did so 
vowing vengeance upon their enemies. Sunday, fully 
two months after the battle—which was fought some 
two hundred miles away from Chihuahua—the rancheros 
reached the city with their booty and were given a pub- 
lic reception. Late in the afternoon the Cathedral 
bells were rung by a score of men and boys, who had 
climbed into the towers and pounded the ‘bells with 
heavy hammers until the wild sounds and ceaseless 
noise had brought together in the square nearly every 
inhabitant of the town. The Plaza became crowded 
almost to suffocation with open-eyed, big-hatted Mexi- 
cans, and the open space around the Cathedral was 
filled with the excited populace. Every housetop was 
covered by the natives, boys had climbed every tree 
available and the streets were almost blocked. The 
.excitement could not have been more intense had a 
grand battle deciding the fate of nations been victori- 
ously terminated. Gay colors were worn, the huge bells 
kept up a continuous booming, and all eyes were directed 
up one of the narrow streets to where we could see a 
slow-moving procession coming toward the square, 
headed by a band of music. In the distance cheer after 
cheer rent the air, people in the back ranks pushed hard 
upon those in front, eyes became dark and flashing, and 
just as a pathway was cleared by a half dozen police- 
men the procession arrived. Now the excitement 
increased ; loud hurrahs were lustily given, brightly- 
colored shawls were waved, and the entire multitude 
became a confused mass of apparently demented people. 
Behind the band, in the procession, came some forty or 
fifty horsemen, with sun-blackened faces, long, dusty 
beards and tattered clothes. These were the victorious 
rancheros, and they held their guns across their laps 
and looked with stolid indifference at the congratulat- 
ing people around them. Some of them had their arms 
in slings, and others wore blood-stained handkerchiefs 
around their heads. Still behind these marched eight 
men holding before them long poles, which they ele- 
vated as high as they could to show the eight bloody 
scalps of the dead Apaches, which gave proof of the 
victorious battle now being celebrated. Grim, ghastly, 
horrible looking things these blood and dirt-stained me- 
mentos were, and yet the sight of them seemed to stir 
the waving multitude into a perfect frenzy. The men 
who held the scalps waved them back and forth and 
moved them up and down to attract still more atten- 
tion, while the long, black hair which had so lately 
graced the red warriors’ heads was blown by the 
wind and streamed over the living victors, who now 
paraded the dirty tokens. Still the gaudy pageant 
moved on toward the city hall, and behind the scalp- 
bearers came the captive squaws, ragged, dirty, long- 
haired, bending under heavy burdens, young, old, in- 
firm or rebellious. Some of the women carried their 
babes, which they had strapped closely to a flat board, 
and which they occasionally fed as they marched along. 
The faces of the women were studies: not a sign was 
given by them what their feelings were ; they took no 
notice of the scenes around them ; they hardly glanced 
upon the thousands who pressed forward to get a 
glimpse of the hated Apaches. When a halt was made 
before the mayor’s office the church bells were rung 
louder than ever, the hands of the rancheros were 


grasped, exclamations of congratulation were heard on 
every side, cheer followed cheer, and Cesar himself, 
with captured Gauls behind him, never had a welcome 
to exceed in cordiality that given this handful of men 
who had brought these scalps and squaws into civilized 
Chihuahua. The scene was wholly barbaric, terribly 
real and decidedly novel. After an address of welcome 
by the mayor the procession moved off again, the bells 
clanging and the people shouting as fiercely as ever. 

‘* What becomes of the booty ?’’ asked the artist. 

“*The squaws are sent to the post at Vera Cruz, the 
scalps are bought at two hundred dollars each by the 
government, and the children are given to whoever will 
take them,”’ is the answer. : 

A stranger, unless acquainted, sees but little of the 
home life of Chihuahua. The houses we wanted to 
enter were apparently so inaccessible, with iron bars at 
the windows, and so many servants stood at the door, 
that we abandoned any intention we may have had, 
and were well nigh discouraged about seeing the inside 
of one, when, by chance, the artist stumbled upon a 
place into which we were ushered by a white-haired old 
domestic, who informed us that the family had gone to 
the States on a visit, and that we might walk into the 
placita. There is an unvaried rule followed in building 
Mexican houses. They are all of whitewashed adobe, 
one story high, and are erected around a large open 
square, known as the placita. The only doorway is the 
large one opening directly into the street, and which is 
wide and high enough for any sized cart or carriage to 
be driven through into the court. The house we had 
the good fortune to examine was evidently the abode of 
a wealthy family, for there were servants scattered all 
over the place, and our guide was apparently an old 
family dependent, who took great pride in her family 
and their home. Emerging from the hallway which we 
entered first on coming from the street, the court was 
reached, and there we found a fountain and plants 
and some flowers. There was no roof to the placita, 
and the drawing-rooms, bedrooms, and various other 
apartments opened into it, so that when one is once 
within the court he is practically in the whole house. 
And if ever a house is a man’s castle, as Blackstone so 
strongly insists, then surely a Mexican house is a well- 
guarded castle. The few windows that open on the 
streets are heavily barred with iron, and instead of 
the gardens being around the house, the houses are 
around the gardens. The rooms into which we glanced 
had floors made of brick, and covered with rugs, while 
the furniture had a very American appearance. It was 
the court, however, which we both liked the best, and 
in which we lingered the longest. Shut off from the 
street as it was, a restful quiet lingered about the place, 
disturbed only by the dripping of the water in the 
fountain. Our knowledge of Spanish being very limited, 
the old woman explained by pantomime when her 
words failed to enlighten us. She showed us the room 
she and her husband occupied, a little closet sort of 
place leading from the placita, and in the door of which 
sat a couple of dark-eyed children, who glanced at us 
once and then resumed their play. 

A Chihuahua ox-cart is a familiar vehicle in the city. 
It is patterned after some design of apparently a cen- 
tury or two ago, and is so big and lumbering that it 
fills nearly the whole street, and requires two yoke of 
oxen to pull it. The wheels are made of huge blocks 
of wood, and the wicker body of the affair looks as 
though it would last forever. But then the cart is 
characteristic, and like the antiquated plow of the 
Mexicans, is a curiosity which will disappear, no doubt, 
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before the new order of things, and the modern régime 
introduced by the Americans and their railways. 

A Mexican is a pretty poor republican. He loves 
show and pomp as much as any royalist, and no matter 
how small the town may be, one is sure to find a com- 
pany of soldiers, a band of music, and very many, but 
yet diminutive, policemen. In Chihuahua the Eleventh 
Regiment barrack consists of a large building north of 
the Plaza, and going iu and coming out of the spacious 
place one may see varying members of the rather shab- 
bilv-dressed soldiers, who march to different parts of 
the city for no other reason—so it seems—than to show 
themselves to the inhabitants. The uniform is usually 
a dirty white set of garments, and the men seem to 
have little idea of military precision. Buta Mexican 
policeman is the most attractive personage, and the 
one concerning whom the greatest mystery exists. 

“*T should hate to attack a dozen of them at once,”’ 
said the man of the pencil, ‘‘ but I don’t think a half 
dozen would trouble me.”’ 

And, because I agreed with him, his words went un- 
disputed. The fact is, the referred-to men are not only 
very short and fat, and altogether chubby-looking, but 
they have an innocent, child-like appearance, which 
dispossesses any one at once of any idea that they are 
at all formidable. During the day they sun themselves 
at the street corners, and on the benches of the Plaza, 
and look for all the world like good little boys out for a 
holiday. At night they each take a lantern—made of 
tin, and holding a tallow candle,—a long staff, and a 
little whistle, and squatting down in the middle of the 
street, at short distances apart, watch the hours of 
darkness roll away to meet those of light, and only give 
evidence that they are alive by blowing shrill notes on 





their whistles at every half hour marked off by the 
clock in the Cathedral. 

But who can write satisfactorily of any Mexican 
town? The life is strange and foreign and full of 
odd surprises, and although the republic is ‘‘ our near- 
est neighbor,”’ it is as foreign as any country separated 
from us by thousands of miles of water. The Spanish, 
under the lead of Cortes, found the Aztecs, and they 
left that subdued people with a new religion and some 
of the characteristics of Spain, until now Mexico has 
cities which are half Indian and half Spanish. With the 
advent of the new railways which are being pushed 
toward the city of Mexico from the States, changes 
will come to the people of Montezuma much faster 
than ever before, and not many years will elapse be- 
fore one will seek in vain for that which is now so 
common ; the old life, quaint and curious, will have 
become modernized and full of Americanisms, and 
Chihuahua will become a bustling place of business, 
with all its present quiet gone forever. The fact is, 
Americans want a new market for their goods, and they 
have captured Mexico. Capitalists are now examining 
the new field, old mines are being opened again, vast 
fields are being bought up for ranches, the railway 
is bringing Central Mexico within easy reach of the 
great East, and while a few years ago a trip to the 
country was one long contemplated and hard to make, 
one may go there to-day with ease and comfort. But 
still trade and the new civilization cannot rob such 
towns as Chihuahua of their climate; that is local and 
hereditary and perfect. And I think it will be many 
years yet before the towns away from the railroad will 
forswear all their original peculiarities and interesting 
customs. 

Epwakps RoBERTs. 
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STILL, as of old, upon the mountain side, 
Still nightly by the lonely woodland stream, 
The silver arrows of Diana gleam ; 
Where hunts the goddess through the forest wide, 
Untamed in virgin chastity and pride. 
Still. as of old, the youth may sleep and dream 
Upon the heights, and earth and air may seem 


As by celestial presence glorified. 
If he be pure in heart, in purpose high, 
If he of other loves hath taken leave, i 
He’ll hear her baying hounds or distant horn, 
Or feel the breath of garments sweeping by ; 
He may, Endymion-like, her kiss receive, 
And wake a poet, from that kiss new-born. 


Cuares R. Dryer. 
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JUDITH: A CHRONICLE OF OLD VIRGINIA. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 
Author of “ Alone,’’ “ The Hidden Fath.’’ ‘Common Sense in the Household,”’ “ Eve’s Daughters,”’ etc. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE chariot of learning drove heavily that day. Our 
school-house was ‘‘ the office,’’ a small frame building 
in a clump of locust trees near the garden paling. Be- 
sides Uncle Wythe and myself there were eight pupils 
—four boys and as many girls—who came over every 
morning from neighboring plantations to enjoy the 
privilege of study under the Summerfield tutor. 

The teachers employed by the Reads had had a 
somewhat remarkable record. Dr. Conrad Speece, an 
intimate friend of my grandmother, had called that 
one-roomed house under the locusts ‘‘ the nursery of 
the Presbyterian clergy in Virginia,” so many theo- 
logical students had made it the half-way station to the 
exercise of their sacred calling, earning by teaching for 
a year or more the means with which to complete their 
scholastic course. It was generally conceded that the 
advantages of the position were extraordinary. More 
than one, or half a dozen, eminent divines freely ac- 
knowledged their obligations to the queen of this little 
realm for benefits college and seminary could not give. 
From the riches of her motherliness she fed their bodies 
and hearts. Through her gentlehood she refined them. 
Out of the hid treasures of her Christian experience she 
furnished them for the life-work she dignified in their 
sight as the commission in the service of her King. 

Mr. Bradley was a student of law, not divinity, and 
a graduate of Yale. He had come to Virginia and to 
Summerfield at the beginning of this year, recom- 
mended to my grandmother’s good will by Dr. John H. 
Rice, whose praise was in all the churches as a man of 
learning, zeal and piety. The tutor was of totally 
different type from his predecessors, but not one of 
them had won so distinguished a place in the favor of 
family and neighbors nor one showed more grateful ap- 
preciation of his incorporation as a part of the household. 

He sat, on the first of the discolored days, in the arm- 
chair used by a long succession of tutors, a desk of 
equal antiquity at his elbow. A window at his other 
hand opened into a branchy nectarine tree. We were 
ranged on backless benches about him. Five double 
desks of unpainted pine, browned by time, notched, 
hacked, scratched and ink-spotted, were behind us 
when we faced him for recitation. While ciphering, 
writing and studying we had bent over them before his 
induction into office. He was the first tutor who in- 
sisted that we should sit straight and also hold heads 
up and shoulders back in walking. His own carriage 
was singularly graceful and his person pleasing. Not 
so tall as Uncle Archie, he was more lithe, so erect in 
figure and elastic in step that he had the appearance of 
equal height. His hair was brown, as were his expres- 
sive eyes; his nose was straight, with thin, flexible 
nostrils ; the mouth fine and sensitive, the lips parting 
readily in smiles over white, regular teeth ; there was a 
cleft in his chin and a hint of waviness in the hair. 

I should be conversant with all these particulars, 
having sketched his profile on stray bits of paper and 
copy-book covers on an average ten times a week for 
ten months. I can imagine now that he may have 
looked in that dingy school-room and among its clumsy, 
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homely furnishings like a vase of choicest faience doing 
duty as a kitchen ewer. No one perceived the incon- 
gruity while he filled the post. We were used to seeing 
men of noblest scholarship in the pulpits of churches 
that had known neither painter’s brush nor carver’s 
tool, the pews of which were without cushions and the 
aisles carpetless. Men who had stood before kings and 
held sway in governmental councils walked the bare 
floors of hereditary halls with the courtly bearing 
learned in the minuet and practiced in foreign salons, 
vaulted to the saddle and rode in knightly fashion that 
recalled Sir Launcelot and the Black Prince. Never a 
word or look on Mr. Bradley’s part evinced that there 
was aught novel in all this to his apprehension; still 
less that he was surprised at the cordiality, unalloyed 
by patronage, extended to himself by the best people in 
the county. He was a gentleman—ingrain. That 
was enough. Had he been personally less attractive 
he would still have been entitled to courteous treat- 
ment as a recognized part of the Summerfield family. 
There was no question of condescension on one side or 
of humility on the other. 

He was especially benignant and companionable on 
this dreary forenoon. It is superfluous to mention that 
he had not a single perfect lesson from the shivering 
wretches who essayed to recite the tasks conned over- 
night. Those who had gone to bed knowing every line 
and word and slept the sleep of the well-doer fared no 
better than the rest. The altered face of Nature made 
dunces of us all. We could not have mustered two 
whole ideas among us unless allowed to exchange confi- 
dences upon the mutations of the horrible garb cast 
about the outer world. The very tree we had watched 
day. by day, each between his or her ‘‘ turns” in geog- 
raphy, history and dictionary lessons until we knew 
every glossy leaf as well as we had known every curve 
and knot of naked boughs and twigs in winter time, 
could have told the exact number of ripening nectarines 
in July and the now useless stalks where these had hung 
—even this familiar friend wore a jaundiced and for- 
bidding aspect. The brown bark was edged with faint 
blue films, as if seen through a prism ; the foliage was 
of a uniform and disagreeable color, and hung heavily 
motionless as noon drew near. Cicada and tree-toad 
were mute. The grasshopper’s rattle and whirr in the 
sun-parched sward that had grated on our ears yester- 
day would have been welcome in the dead stillness of a 
sickly earth fainting under the eye of a sickly sun. 

I bore it without outcry, but with sinking heart, 
chilled hands and feet, until it was almost time for 
recess — ‘‘intermission,’? Mr. Bradley taught us to 
term it, instead of ‘‘ play-time.’’ Then, when the be- 
thumbed and smeared slate, filled on one side with my 
trial-sum in long division, was given back to me with a 
reluctant, ‘‘ You had better try it once more, Judith,”’ 
pronounced in the tutor’s gentlest voice, I burst into a 
passion of sobs. 

“My dear little scholar!” exclaimed Mr. Bradley, 
“T did not scold. I do not wonder that you did not 
get it right the first time, nor that you do not feel like 
studying to-day. Everything will come straight to- 
morrow.”’ 
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I had heard him say it scores of times, for his was a 
cheerful philosophy that never faltered. Now it failed 
to console me. The emotions and events of the past 
twenty-four hours had worn my nerves to the raw 
quick. I could not check my tears; and Elvira Clarke, 
a delicate girl of fourteen, began to snivel behind her 
handkerchief in sympathy. 

‘*The school is dismissed!’ said the teacher, and 
when the rest had gone, picked me up in his arms and 
ran across the yard to Uncle Archie’s room. 

It was on the first floor, and in the wing adjoining 
his mother’s apartment—‘‘ the chamber,” as it was 
called in country houses. Here we were sure to find 
the ladies of the household, with one or two colored 
seamstresses at this hour of the day. Uncle Archie 
had not returned from his morning round of the plan- 
tation, as my bearer knew. He carried me around by 
a side door into the quiet room, laid me on the bed, and 
went to look for fresh water and Aunt Maria. It was 
natural for hurt and troubled things to turn to her. I 
was clutching at my throat when he returned with 
her—sitting upright, because I feared to choke to death 
if I lay down, too much terrified at my own sensations 
to think of what had induced the seizure. Aunt Maria 
had brought the invariable hartshorn and administered 
afew drops. The faith that possessed my soul at her 
quiet assertion, ‘‘ It will do you good !’? would have de- 
fied the malignant operation of prussic acid. I hardly 
felt the tingle of the ammonia on tongue and throat; 
held out my arms to be taken into her lap, and clung to 
her in the blind persuasion that I was safer there than 
anywhere else, were this indeed the crack of doom. 

‘*Now,”’ said Mr. Bradley, sitting down in front of 
us, as we rocked slowly in Uncle Archie’s one easy- 
chair, ‘‘let us reason together about this mighty matter. 
Was it long division, or Uncle Windsor’s raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones talk, or Old Sol’s blue goggles that upset 
you ?”” 

I perpetrated something between a giggle and a gulp. 

‘“*T don’t exactly know, sir; only’’—the tears stream- 
ing anew—*‘ the world is all spoiled !” 

I hid my face on Aunt Maria’s shoulder. 
her cool, smooth cheek to my hot forehead. 

‘“‘That is a great mistake, dear,”’ she said. 
does not ruin things that belong to Him!”’ 

‘*He will burn the earth up some day—maybe very 
soon |’? I protested. 

‘‘That new heavens and a new earth—ever so much 
better than these—may take their place.’’ 

“Listen, Judith!’ Mr. Bradley took my hand. 
**You believe in the Bible, don’t you, no matter how 
blue in the face the sun may turn ?”’ 

‘* Of course I do!”’ 

‘*Then, when we read there that the Gospel is to be 
preached to all nations before the end of the world, is 
it worth while to be frightened to death at changes in 
the color of the air? Be reasonable !”’ 

I cannot remember the time when the dread of a 
nearing Judgment Day was not a part of my daily 
thinking and expectation. It entered so largely into 
the sermons of the period, into the prayers, exhorta- 
tions and hymns of the negroes, that every act and 
scene of the Divine Tragedy were fixed in my mind. 
At awakening in the morning I said to myself, ‘‘ It may 
come before night; after my evening prayer, ‘‘ The 
last trumpet may sound before it is light.”” A cloud of 
unusual form and color had thrown me into a violent fit 
of shivering, the cause of which I was ashamed to own ; 
a lurid or brassy sunset robbed me of appetite and 
sleep. Uncle Windsor, deprived of the gloomy delecta- 
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tions of the all-day prayer-meeting, had found partial 
compensation in sitting on the kitchen steps and croon- 
ing in a cracked, wheezy voice: 
‘*Oh, there will be mou’nin’, mou’nin’, mou’nin’, 
At the jedgment-seat o’ Christ ! 
Parents an’ child’en thar will part, 
Parents an’ child’en thar will part, 
Parents an’ child’en thar mus’ part, 
Mus’ part to meet no mo’.”’ 
And so on through *‘ brothers an’ sisters,’’ ‘‘ frien’s an’ 
neighbors,’’ ‘‘ pastors an’ people ’’—I am not sure but 
uncles and nephews. There were at least a dozen 
verses, and when he had sung to the end, he straightway 
began again with ‘‘ parents an’ child’en.’”?’ The other 
servants had caught his mood. While Mr. Bradley 
urged me to be reasonable, Becky, the laundress, scrub- 
bing away at the tubs under the aspen trees back of the 
smoke-house, upraised, in a voice that made her a 
power in negro convocations, a wild melody which 
swept every word to our ears: 
‘¢ You may bury me in de eas’, 
You may bury me in de wes’, 
But I ’ll hear dat trumpet soun’ in de mornin’. 
My ears may change to clay, 
An’ my tongue be wast’ away, 
But I’ll answer dat trumpet in de mornin’. 
In de mornin’, in de mornin’, in de mornin’ ob de Lord— 
Ah, we ’ll all be togedder in de mornin’ !”’ 

It was not strange that the birds refused to sing that 
day with these canticles of woe jarring the drooping 
leaves—a Dutch concert of distressful discord. 

I sat up straight on my aunt’s lap, my eyes suddenly 
dried. 

““T never thought of that. May I tel! them all? And 
where is it ?” 

Smiling at the success, of his ruse, he took a Bible 
from the table and put it into my hand, pointing silently 
to Matthew xxiv, 14. I took in the verse as by instinct, 
and darted from the room, bearing the book with me. 
By dinner-time I had read the comforting prophecy to 
all my schoolfellows, to the kitchen-cabinet and at the 
quarters, with the same quality if not degree of eager- 
ness with which I would have borne to each a reprieve 
on the scaffold. 

My auditors received it with varieties of character- 
istic emotion. The scholars ate their ‘snacks’ with 
revived relish, and forthwith got out the foot-balls, mar- 
bles and ‘‘ checks ’’-blanket they had not had spirits to 
produce before. Two or three who had preferred re- 
maining in the school-room to read their Bibles, shut 
them up with alacrity upon raggedly-torn scraps of 
paper inserted at the passage I had revealed to them, 
and ran to join the sports. 

‘Take keer, chile !’’ said Mam Peggy testily, when I 
would have forced her to look at the verse. ‘‘ Mars’ 
Archie done tole us dat de wuk is to be done, Resurrec- 
tion or no Resurrection! How I gwine to get dinner ef 
you will poke books under my nose? You’ll drap dat 
Bible in de pot-liquor, mun’ ”’ (short for ‘‘if you don’t 
mind’’), ‘* An’ dar ’ssayin’s in dar dat ’d make it hot- 
ter’n pepper-tea befo’ you could fish de Word o’ Life 
outen it !”’ 

This was ungrateful, but nothing in comparison with 
Uncle Windsor’s grumblings at my interruption of his 
ditty. 

**Go ’long, Miss Judy ! 


Think I ain’t been hear dat 
fifty times befo’ you was borr ? Dar’s ways 0’ gittin’ 


*roun’ mos’ hard Scripter ef ennybody wants ter. An’ 
dar’s plenty things wuss dan de worl’ burnin’ up out 
an’ out. What J done say, an’ what I say now, no 
marter what Mars’ Archie an’ forrard chillen think ”— 
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severely sarcastic in the classification—‘“‘is jes’ dis one 
bit o’ ’tflammation ’’—he raised his quavering tones for 
the benefit of cook, laundress, butler, scullion and five 
or six loungers about the kitchen door—‘‘ dat ’ur’ sign 
ain’t *peared for nothin’! De Almighty don’t frow ’way 
His blue fire dat ’ar’ way! Dar’s brimstone an’ wrath 
an’ warnin’ in sech a broad blaze as dis. I ain’t got 
nary word mo’ to say. When de jedgment begins at 
de House o’ Israel, you’ll maybe b’ar ole Windsor’s 
langidge in min’! All ole folks ain’t fools, for all Mars’ 
Archie’s argerin’ an’ chillen’s larnin’ !”’ 

The day wore on to a dingy-purple sunsetting behind 
olive-green hills—a dreary ending. Fairly tired out 
with agitation, I fell asleep earlier than usual. It was 
midnight when I awoke and slipped out of bed to see if 
the moon reflected the changed complexion of the 
greater luminary. She swam above the walnut boughs 
in a bath of crystalline ether, and the earth, liberated 
from the unholy spell of the day,-sent up gentle mur- 
murings of drowsy content. Dewy zephyrs wandered 
among the flowers; there was the sound of a going, 
like the patter of innumerable tiny feet in the poplar 
tops ; the aspens granted to the breeze coy glimpses of 
the silver lining of their leaves ; mother birds addressed 
little notes of tender interrogation to their young, and 
called across intervening rifts in the foliage to their 
neighbors, probably exchanging congratulations upon 
the restoration of order and seemliness in their world. 

I knelt on the floor, my elbows crossed on the win- 
dow-sill, and drank in peace as from a living fountain. 
The placidity of the fair moonlight steeped me, body and 
spirit. The.white beams were a personal boon. I 
recalled Aunt Maria’s saying—‘‘God does not ruin 
things that belong to Him’’—in looking up at the kindly 
stars. I think I speak truly in declaring that I had 
never before, since my unconscious infancy, gazed upon 
the mighty vault of the nocturnal heavens without a 
thrill of awesome fear. The stillness and expanse of 
the star-sown depths excited thoughts of my chief dread 
—the day when time should be no more. Aunt Maria, 
from the wealth of her hymnology, had taught me that 
these sparkling worlds are 

‘* Forever singing, as they shine, 

The hand that made us is divine !’’ 
I had read for myself, and remembered more vividly, 
another hymn, the majestic measures of Scott’s trans- 
lation,— 
‘* When quivering, like a parchéd scroll, 

The flaming heavens together roll ,’’— 
and experienced delicious, agonizing shivers along 
spinal column and scalp. in singing it (to the tune of 
Old Hundred) in the out-door “‘ preachings”’ I held 
with the negro children on Sunday afternoons. I had 
a realistic picture in my imagination of the Hand that 
should roll up the sky—as I had seen Uncle Archie 
handle writing-paper—then kindle the scroll in the 
fairy breath of divine wrath, and apply to the doomed 
earth. 

The dear earth that was not to be destroyed yet— 
perhaps not until I was quite an old woman, and some- 
what weary of mundane things. The progress of 
missions was slow. I am afraid I said ‘delightfully 
slow.’? I knew the Missionary Hymn by heart, of 


course ; but as I pondered, I concluded it might be 
well to exempt mentally one little South Sea island— 
an unimportant Zoar—from the ‘spread from pole to 
pole,’’ a saving clause that might postpone indefinitely 
the coming of the ‘‘ morning,’’ sung by Becky, and the 
‘*mourning’’ Uncle Windsor anticipated with ghoulish 
delight. 











When I grew sleepy, and cramped with kneeling, I 
crept back to my trundle-bed, pausing at Aunt Maria’s 
pillow to look at the sweet pale face, and to think how 
dearly, dearly I loved her, and how good she was ! 

Mammy awoke me with the information that I had 
just time to dress for prayers. I raised my head in 
instant recollection of yesterday’s alarm. Aunt Maria 
had gone down-stairs, the windows were all open, and 
through those that faced the east two parallelograms 
of livid green were cast into the chamber, one upon 
the floor, the other across Aunt Maria’s white bed. 

We had three blue-green days, a fourth more faintly 
tinged ; on the fifth the sun arose brilliantly clear and 
scorching hot. The colorless glare was accepted by all 
as a gracious gift from Heaven. At prayers Uncle 
Archie returned thanks, in terms well-chosen and suc- 
cinct, for the ‘‘ blessings of the light, and the sure 
promise that, while the earth remaineth, seed-time and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, 
and day and night, shall not cease.”’ 

At sunset on the third day, after, as we phrased it, 
“everything had come right again,’’ Mr. Bradley read 
to us on the back porch a paper descriptive of the 
phenomenon he had prepared for a Northern journal. 
It was truthful and graphic. 

‘* Nobody could have done it better,’’ decided Aunt 
Betsey, nodding satisfiedly ; ‘‘ and it will be even more 
interesting in print. There is a something in a printed 
page that manuscript never has—a sort of smoothing 
out and setting straight that is like magic.”’ 

Uncle Archie stood facing the front hall and door, 
and now started forward with a hospitable smile and 
extended hand. A martial tread rang on the floor and 
a visitor appeared among us. A tall man of sixty or 
thereabouts, with grizzled hair and whiskers, a long 
face, squared in the lower jaw, deep-set, piercing eyes, 
a large mouth and florid color. In walking he stooped 
very slightly. He stood erect, a commanding figure. 
He wore high-top boots, white pantaloons, buff vest, 
and a scarlet frock-coat of military cut, fastened at the 
waist by two buttons, flaring open above to show a 
padded chest and ruffled shirt-front. In the left hand 
he held a planter’s straw hat and riding-whip. The 
right he offered to my grandmother, bending low above 
the soft, fair fingers placed within it. 

‘*] hope I have the happiness of seeing you quite 
well, my dear madame! Mrs. Waddell, I am the hum- 
blest of your servants! Miss Maria, Iam rejoiced to 
see that the changing skies have not dimmed your 
smiles !”’ 

‘*Miss Dabney,”’ said Grandma, whose courtesy was 
ever opportune, never officious, ‘‘allow me to present 
our neighbor, Captain Macon.”’ 

The guest laid his hand on his heart in a bow that 
even then, when men knew how to make obeisance to 
gentlewomen, was remarkable for grace and expression. 

‘* My dear young lady, I am the friend of your father. 
I can say nothing more to a daughter.”’ ‘ 

The girl had arisen as her name was spoken, and now 
swept him a deep courtesy, her color rising beautifully, 
her eyes glowing softly. 

‘*‘T am very happy to meet one of whom my father 
speaks so often and affectionately.” 

So engaging was her modest readiness of reply, her 
deferential demeanor touched with cordiality that was 
what flavor and perfume are to the downy ripeness of 
the peach, that I glanced involuntarily at Uncle Archie 
for sympathy in my admiration. His face was turned 
from me, but I saw Mr. Bradley’s sudden, slight smile 
—his look at the young lady. This was the sort of 
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thing that would please him, I thought. 
self apt in repartee, alert with civility. 

Captain Macon drew a chair to the side of his friend’s 
daughter, questioned her as to her father’s health and 
spirits, and hoped, in due stateliness of phrase, that she 
would continue the blessing of her presence to our 
neighborhood until Major Dabney should come in per- 
son to recall her. 

‘* We were brothers in arms and in heart throughout 
the War of 1812; but we were comrades in our boy- 
hood—playfellows at school and chums at William and 
Mary College. I regret extremely that the absence of 
my daughters at the White Sulphur Springs has de- 
prived them of the pleasure of your acquaintance and 
me of the honor of welcoming you where your father 
has always been a dear and honored guest—in my own 
house at Hunter’s Rest. My sons, I am glad to know, 
have had the privilege of paying their respects to you. 
That I have not done so ere this has been my grievous 
misfortune. A multiplication of engagements and hin- 
drances has conspired to deprive me of a coveted plea- 
sure.” 

‘** At our age, Captain Macon, we may surely expect 
indulgence of social shortcomings at the hands of 
young people,”’ remarked Grandma. 

‘It is not, madame, that I question Miss Dabney’s 
tenderness of compassion or her generosity. I am re- 
gretting my own loss. The more’’—another bow— 
‘*since meeting her.”’ 

He adroitly passed from this complimentary strain to 
the solar eccentricities we had lately observed—“ opined 
that scientific investigations would shortly analyze and 
elucidate the causes thereof, demonstrating these to 
have been natural and in no wise extraordinary.” 


He was him- 


‘*You do not regard them as supernatural portents, 


then ?”? smiled Aunt Betsey. ‘‘ Uncle Windsor and his 
disciples class them with the comet that hung over 
Jerusalem and the eclipse of the sun last February, and 
interpret them as signs and warnings.”’ 

The Captain switched his left foot smartly with his 
riding-whip ; his jaws grew squarer. 

‘* There is no more monstrous obstacle to human pro- 
gress and human happiness than the imbecility. of 
superstition,’? he said, oracularly. ‘‘ Notably the su- 
perstition of ignorance. The dies ire of our land—if 
Divine Providence”’—a reverent inclination of the head 
—‘‘hath appointed such unto us—is foretold in three 
words, to wit, ‘the uneducated masses.’ The only in- 
tellectual stimulus of these is vulgar curiosity, which 
begets a love for the vivid and startling. This appetite 
will have food. Rather than hunger it will pursue and 
slay its own game. Once thus supplied appetite be- 
comes passion. such lust for prey as worked the guil- 
lotine by a million-fiend blood power in the French 
Revolution. This is the key to most of the wrongfully 
denominated ‘struggles for freedom.’ If 

‘ Who rules freemen should himself be free’ 
be true, it is also patent to every candid apprehension 
that only the liberal, intelligent mind can so far recog- 
nize and value the blessings of liberty as to peril life to 
acquire it.”’ 

‘*You would then consider most popular rebellions 
as a kind of ‘ Follow-your-leader’ game ?”’ said Uncle 
Archie. 

‘* Nothing ‘more, sir! nothing more! when the up- 
rising is of ignorant. mindless underlings. This is the 
basis of my abhorrence of the Democratic party. Its 
motto of ‘Vox populi, imperium in imperio’ is as false 
as the faith of its leaders. I have asserted upon the 
hustings, in the Legislature, in private and in public 


assemblies, that any sane, rational being would rather 
be governed by an educated oligarchy than an illiterate 
democracy. Else, liberty were license, anarchy, ruin. 
Law, order and safety lie in the rule of the fit and free. 
Nine-tenths—I might say nineteen-twentieths—of the 
lives lost in what history dignifies as ‘ uprisings of the 
people’ are thrown away in ignorant frenzy. The very 
‘rights’ for which the besotted wretches fought would 
have been such expensive playthings in their keeping 
as would be this watch of mine to a baby.” 

‘The baby will grow in knowledge, stature and skill,” 
suggested Mr. Bradley, respectfully. 

‘**True, sir! true! But that is not a valid reason 
why you should let him batter upon the rocks a treasure 
that cost more than his entire race ever owned! When 
he is a man grown, or a tolerably intelligent and worthy 
lad, he shall have the watch from me asa gift and a 
‘God bless you!’ to boot. If he try to steal it or take 
it by force before then I shall flog him into a sense of 
honesty and justice. — But this is a political tirade! 
I crave pardon of the ladies.”’ 

He arose with a bow all around—a marvelous com- 
bination of homage, apology and farewell. 

‘* Archibald, my good fellow, may I ask for the pleas- 
ure of your company as far as the gate? I want to 
confer with you on a little matter of business.”’ 

‘*You are not going before supper !’’ remonstrated 
Grandma. ‘‘ This is hardly neighborly.” 

‘** My dear Mrs. Read, do not make the inevitable the 
insupportable by adding to hardship the weight of your 
displeasure. Do me the bare justice to believe that I 
would not—could not—decline your invitation were not 
conscience, duty and honor ranged on the other side. 
With your permission I shall compensate—myself— for 
the present sacrifice by another and longer call at an 
early day.”’ 

He brushed the floor with the broad brim of his straw 
hat, and walked bareheaded until out of the house and 
front porch. Miss Virginia craned her slender neck to 
watch the soldierly figure down the paved walk leading 
to the gate and the rack where his horse was tied. 

‘*T comprehend why he called his son Philip Sidney,” 
she said, with a pretty catch in her breath. ‘ But 
Philip Sidney will never be half so fine a man as his 
father. He is magnificent, in spite of that ridiculous 
red coat. Why does he wear it ?” 

Grandma laughed. 

**It is one of his harmless whims, my dear. Quite 
innocent and quite unaccountable. He does not come 
of a tory family, nor was he ever very fond of fox- 
hunting.” 

‘*T rather like it,’ said Aunt Betsey, 
well with his manners and talk. 
florid.”’ 

‘*They make a harmonious chord,’”? was Mr. Brad- 
ley’s comment. ‘* All three are essentially Maconian, 
and none of them would set well on any other man I 
ever saw. He is like a red-lettered edition of Sir 
Charles Grandison.”’ 

Grandma laughed again—the low merriment that 
had never lost its youthful ripple. Aunt Maria echoed 
it, and Aunt Betsey blushed more redly than the 
monthly roses over the porch steps. ; 

“*It is time to see about supper,”’ she said, hastily, 
stooping to take up her key basket. 

Mr. Bradley gazed bewilderingly after her as she 
vanished into the house. 

‘** May I be enlightened ?’’ he asked, pathetically. 

*“You used the key to the puzzle, although un- 
intentionally,’ rejoined Aunt Maria, still intensely 
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amused. ‘‘A few months before Aunt Betsey’s mar- 
riage, Captain Macon, then a gay widower, offered 
himself to her by letter. This declaration he slipped 
into the fourth volume of Sir Charles Grandison, and 
put the book back in the bookcase. On taking his 
leave of Aunt Betsey that day, he asked her to ‘ read 
carefully a certain marked passage on the forty-third 
page of the fourth volume of that incomparable work, 
and favor him with a written or verbal commentary 
upon the same.’ 

‘*She promised to do this and forgot it entirely. In 
the letter he had said that he would consider silence as 
rejection of his suit, and never trouble her again, but 
remain forever her true friend and well-wisher. Ten 
years afterward the gallant Captain, having meanwhile 
solaced his wounded heart by a handsome second wife, 
my sister Mary, Judith’s mother, read Sir Charles 
Grandison through, and happened upon the sealed love- 
letter. The suitor never knew how long it remained 
unread. Our good aunt has been teased by those who 
know and’ enjoy the joke until she has become some- 
what sensitive on the subject.”’ 

‘“*A real romance in everyday life !’’ cried Miss Vir- 
ginia, enchanted. ‘‘I was never so close to one before, 
unless I brushed by it in the dark without knowing it.”’ 





While the light chit-chat of the merry group went 
forward, I strolled around to the front of the house to 
pick fresh sweetbrier buds for my favorite’s breast-knot. 
The tallest branches of the giant walnut tree were 
washed with gold such as capped the hill-brows. Vale 
and plain were in amethyst shadow, warm and trans- 
parent. The two figures just outside the wicket-gate 
of the yard were defined darkly against the pale stubble 
of a wheat-field beyond the red-clay road. Captain 
Macon had one hand on the pommel, the bridle gath- 
ered up in it, yet did not mount. Their heads were 
close together ; they seemed to whisper their earnest 
sayings. Twice the Captain brandished his whip so 
sharply that I heard the whizzing slash in the air which 
made his horse plunge. At length he swung himself 
into the saddle, yet leaned down for one long sentence 
in the other’s ear. As the horse bounded away at the 
spur-prick, I ran down the walk to Uncle Archie. He 
had not stirred from the spot where he had stood so 
long, even to gaze after the departing rider, nor did he 
turn at my approach. As I seized the hand hanging 
by his side, it had the dead limpness of a glove. . Look- 
ing up confidently into the face that had always a smile 
for me, I beheld it dark and dreadful, wrung with pain, 
and set in anger I could fear but not fathom. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE “RAWDON’S"” LUCK. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


CHAPTER I. 

In the region round the head of the Bay of Fundy 
those skillful dyke-builders, the Acadian French, found 
innumerable obstacles to their work of reclamation. 
The land is cleft in all directions by water-courses, 
which come down from the upland mere brooks ; but on 
entering the wide levels of the marsh these acquire 
deep estuaries, capable of floating, at high water, ships 
of many hundred tons burden. Up these channels the 
tremendous Fundy tides, rising sixty or even seventy 
feet, would carry ruin to the inland pastures and mea- 
dows, had not the Acadians spanned each creek with 
an ‘‘aboideau’’, which refuses admission to the Bay 
waters inexorably, while yielding the creek free exit at 
low tide. Thus while we have on the inland side but a 
brook or quiet pool, beyond the aboideau, not ten paces 
distant, is the wide and capricious channel of a tidal 
river, now a brimming turbid flood, and anon a yawning 
gully with glistening banks of ooze. As these aboideaux 
are very numerous, and their French title an abomi- 
nation to the ears of the present inhabitants, they are 
known the country round as ‘‘ bitos.”” The most im- 
portant bito in these parts is that spanning the creek 
with which our story is concerned. This creek, though 
perhaps not half a dozen miles long from source to 
mouth, immediately that it passes the bito becomes a 
consequential river, nearly two miles in length, with 
several ship-yards on its banks. From these yards 
have been launched vessels of a thousand tons and over. 
They are launched of course at high tide, and straight- 
way make for anchorage in the bay, traversing the last 
half mile of the Tantramar River, into which the creek 
flows out. Should a ship by any mischance fail to 
escape with the ebb, she would soon be left toppled over 


at the bottom of an abyss of red mud, with a shallow 
rivulet dancing past her black bottom and naked keel. 
The point where the Sackville road bends round to 
cross the bito lies open to the winds from all four cor- 
ners of heaven ; and the Fundy country is seldom with- 
out a capful of wind from some quarter. Therefore the 
tall old pine tree on the road-side, opposite Hutchin- 
son’s, just before you turn the corner, has no idle time 
of it. On this particular night, as the Rector drove 
homeward from Friday evening service in Sackville, the 
old pine’s branches were tossing wildly, its dark plumes 
sighing and complaining beyond their wont. The tide 
was out; the wet flats and the slippery chasm of the 
channel were gleaming under the fitful white moonlight 
that broke through the driving clouds ; and the long- 
pent waters of the creek came piling white and wrath- 
ful through the tide-gates. A sudden consciousness of 
their steady roar, over-topping the noise of the wind 
and the soughing of the pine-branches, roused the Rec- 
tor from his revery. So he touched up the horse toa 
brisk trot along the raised roadway, over the bito 
proper, between the confined waters of the creek on one 
side and the narrow escaping stream in the depths of 
the channel on the other; then reined in again toa 
walk up the steep hill past Babcock’s. These reveries 
of his, induced by the deliberative jog of his best paro- 
chial assistant, Old Jerry, not unfrequently occupied 
the Rector all through his long night drives; so that, 
many a time, returning from a visit to one of the out- 
lying settlements, he has found Jerry thrusting his head 
over the white gate of the Rectory, when he had fancied 
himself still miles from home, in the heart of the Dor- 
chester woods. But now he was very wide awake, and 
noticed particularly how the apple trees in Babcock’s 
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steep and narrow little garden were leaning over the 
bank. Another high tide or two and the gravelly foun- 
dation of the hill would be yet more washed away, and 
another strip of the garden, with the apple trees, would 
slide down into the insatiable mud, where already many 
a birch and hackmatack had fallen and been swallowed 
root and branch, to be the fossil pride, perhaps, in the 
dim future, of some greater Smithsonian Institute. 

A choir practice had kept the Rector late, and all 
lights were out in the half dozen houses that cluster here, 
forming that portion of the village of Westcock distin- 
guished as ‘‘ The Bito.’? Even Smith Anderson’s store, 
wherein was usually maintained till the small hours an 
animated discussion of everybody’s business, was now 
silent and deserted. The ‘‘ balm o’ Gileads”’ in front 
were creaking lonesomely. A quarter of a miie farther 
on the Rector drove into a roadside brook, that he 
might quench Jerry’s thirst for the night and save him- 
self the toil of drawing water out of the deep rectory 
well. As he dismounted to let down the check-rein, a 
gust blew off into the brook his broad-brimmed clerical 
black felt, and Jerry thrust his wet nose into it af- 
fectionately. But the Rector was not one to be vexed 
at trifles. He only said softly to Jerry, ‘‘ Dear me, how 
provoking !”’ rescued and wiped the hat, settled it on his 
head somewhat decisively, and resumed his drive, the 
damp brim flapping in his face. As he reached the 
lane which leads to Boltenhouse’s shipyard, he gave a 
careless glance in that direction, past the square, old- 
fashioned house, past the thick clump of fir trees behind 
it, till his eyes rested on a lofty hull looming high up on 
the stocks. But his next glance was not careless. Old 
Jerry was turned short and driven wildly down the lane, 
grieved under the unaccustomed whip-lash. But in 
front of the house he was left to his own staid devices, 
while the Rector, after pounding violently on the door 
and shouting ‘Fire! Fire!’ rushed on to the yard, 
where long flames were streaming out before the wind 
and lapping insidiously about the towering stem. Seiz- 
ing a tar-bucket and filling it from a spring in the 
centre of the yard, his vehement exertions had gained 
control of the flames ere the workmen, half dressed and 
armed with pails and tubs, came swarming out of the 
house. The ship was saved, but had the Rector come 
five minutes later, or been less energetic on his arrival, 
with such a wind as was then blowing, the fire had soon 
roared its mockery at men and tubs and tar-buckets. 
So it was only as it should be if they named the vessel 
after him who rescued her on that windy night. They 
called her the C. C. Rawdon, and all the folks ip the 
village declared she would bring good luck to her own- 
ers, or else there was nought in a name. 

As the Rector returned to the house, and arrested 
Jerry’s attentions to the lettuce-patch, an old lady ap- 
peared at the door, with a great plaid shawl drawn 
over her head and shoulders, compensating at that hour 
for any deficiencies in more regular clothing. 

‘‘A lucky thing! It was most providential that I 
came by just when I did, Mrs. Boltenhouse! Five 
minutes more and nothing would have saved her !”” was 
the Rector’s greeting. 

“‘ Aye, Mr. Rawdon,”’ answered the old lady, “‘ and 
Reube "Il never be able to thank you sufficient! He ’d 
’a’ been wild if she ’d gone. But, Mr. Rawdon—I can’t 
help it—you "ll say I’m worse than foolish—I ’m on- 
grateful, and put more faith in dreams ’n in God’s 
goodness—but I ’most a-wish she had gone. There ain’t 
any good a-comin’ of her. I’d liefer ’most anything 
than have Reube sail in her; but he’s made up his 
mind an’ he’s set on it, an’ he’ll go unless somethin’ 


out of the common turns up, an’ I mistrust no good ’ll 
come of it.’ 

As she spoke the old lady kept shaking her head de- 
spondently over her candle, which she guarded from the 
wind with a corner of hez shawl. The candle was in- 
tended for an assistance to the Rector, but only served 
to throw him and Jerry into deeper gloom, while it lit 
up the old lady’s face and a section of the house-front 
over her head. The Rector laughed gently at her fore- 
bodings. 

‘*Oh, come, come, Mrs. Boltenhouse! You’re too 
sensible a woman to be giving way to superstitious fears 
and presentiments. Youll laugh at them yourself as 
heartily as anybody by the time daylight comes. What 
ill omen has troubled you now? Let me see if I can’t 
interpret it more favorably than you have done !” 

In spite of the mild ridicule of these words, there 
was a tone of kindly interest in his voice which induced 
the old lady to continue: 

‘*T always did have a queer feelin’ about her ever 
since that night Reube got home so late from Dorches- 
ter Corners an’ told me how as it was all settled he was 
to go captain of her. An’ right at the very moment he 
was a-sayin’ it, Jeph set up a howl out under the win- 
dow, as if he seen somethin’, an’ the chickens back in 
the old barn woke up an’ crowed. There ain’t a worse 
sign than to have chickens crow at that onnatural hour, 
and Jeph’s howlin’ made it worse ’n ever. Thinks I to 
myself, it’s all along 0’ Reube’s bein’ a-goin’ to sail in 
that ship, an’ I said so to Reube. But Reube only 
poked fun at me, an’ seemed so mighty pleased about 
everything that I didn’t say much, after all. But last 
night, Mr. Rawdon—last night I’d a dream as would 
have frightened you yourself if it was a boy of yours 
you’d dreamp it about. It’s an oncommon thing for 
me to dream, anyhow, an’ somethin’ has always hap- 
pened after every dream as ever I had. When poor 
Joe Turner drove over the bito two year ago come next 
March I wasn’t a mite surprised. I ’d kind of expected 
it after dreamin’ I saw him a-workin’ so hard to mend 
the place where the rails was down—him as never did 
a hand’s turn in his life. Many an’ many’s the time, 
when things has gone bad for folks round, I’ve looked 
back a-ways an’ thought of some curious dream as Id 
had about them. Well, as I was a-sayin’, last night 
I’d a dreadful dream, an’ ’twas all about Reube an’ 
the ship. I dreamp I went down into the yard to tell 
Reube Mr. Hickson was in the parlor wantin’ to see 
him, an’ I found Reube a-standin’ right close under the 
big, black side of the ship, lookin’ up at the bulwarks 
where one of the men was a-paintin’. Just as I was 
a-callin’ him to come up to the house I saw the ship 
make a start to roll over, an’ all the big timbers 
a-holdin’ of her up began to crack and snap off. Reube 
saw it, too; but when I screeched at him to run he just 
turned round his face to me an’ smiled sort of pleasant 
like. Then the big, black hull rolled over an’ settled 
right down on him, an’ a great cloud of chips an’ sticks 
an’ broken timbers flew up in the air witha roar. An’ 
the cans of paint that was on deck spilt, an’ kep’ on 
flowin’ over an’ over everything like a river of thin 
mud, till all the ship-yard was just like the honey-pots 
in the big flats, a-shinin’ an’ oily-like on top. An’ I 
seen—an’ I seen Reube sinkin’ down in the middle of 
it; an’ he kep’ on sinkin’, till all I seen was one hand 
above the mud, clutchin’ for somethin’ to take hold on. 
Then I woke up a-cryin’, an’ I couldn’t no more stop 
for a good bit, it looked so awful real. At last I went 
down stairs to Reube’s room to make sure he was all 
right, an’ I laughed right out, it did look so good to see 
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him a-sleepin’ there all safe an’ comfortable; with one 
arm under his head. But the other arm was stretched 
out so, an’ his hand reached over the edge of the bed, 
somethin’ like it looked in my dream; an’ I vowed 
there an’ then he shouldn’t sail in that ship if there 
was any way that I could stop it. So there’s just the 
whole of it, Mr. Rawdon; an’ maybe you won’t think it 
queer if such an awful dream kind of upset me a bit. 
An’ ’t’s my belief dreams ain’t sent for nothing.”’ 

The Rector listened attentively to every word of this, 
while Jerry devoted himself to the lettuce-patch un- 
hindered, and when the old lady’s trembling voice was 
silent he replied : 

‘*My dear Mrs. Boltenhouse, I don’t blame you, in- 

‘deed, for feeling pained over such a terrible dream. 
But I do blame you for letting it dwell on your mind or 
for attaching to it any importance whatever. The 
dream itself is the result of your own superstitious at- 
tention to omens and that sort of thing, coupled with 
your very natural reluctance to have your son under- 
take so long a voyage. Believe me, if you hadn’t 
thought so much over the mere coincidences of the dog 
howling and the cocks crowing that night you would 
never have suffered this dream. Besides, this is dis- 
loyalty to your faith. And don’t you suppose that if 
the loving Power which watches over you thought best 
to detain your son from this voyage He would employ 
some means more potent than a somewhat incongruous 
dream ? Don’t damp your son’s ardor and make his 
departure more painful by efforts which I well know 
will be quite in vain. And as for your forebodings, 
when they will arise, remember on whom to cast all 
your cares and doubts, in whom to put your trust.”’ 

By this time the Rector had taken his seat in the 
carriage and turned Jerry’s head homeward. Witha 
final ‘‘Good night!’ and ‘God bless you!” he drove 
rapidly up the lane, and soon he was enjoying the well- 
earned luxury of dressing-gown and slippers and a cosy 
study. The old lady watched him out of sight, still 
holding the flaring candle zealously. Then she went 
inside and closed the massive red door, saying to her- 
self, ‘‘ Ay, I know’t there can’t a thing happen without 
He lets it. He holds us in the holler of His hand. But 
Reube ain’t goin’ to sail in that ship if so be as I can 
hinder him.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 

THE village of Westcock takes its name from the old 
Westcock Place, the home of the Bowdoin family for 
generations. Westcock Place is a spacious square man- 
sion near the foot of the uplands, looking out across the 
marsh, across the tawny waters of the bay to the Nova 
Scotia shores and Minudie. Behind its great array of 
dependent buildings—sheds and yellow carriage-houses 
and low red barns, suggestive of infinite capaciousness 
and comfort—deep groves of ancient fir trees afforded 
safe shelter against winds from north and northwest. 
The house itself, built of brick and painted cream-color, 
with many tall chimneys of like hue, must have had 
rather a dazzling and uncomfortable effect on the land- 
scape in the freshness of its first brilliancy; but now 
time, with the aid of sharp New Brunswick winters, had 
mellowed tlte strong tints and toned them down, shat- 
tering the brick surface here and there and suffering the 
red to show through. The grounds are entered from the 
main road through a high and massive white arch, sur- 
mounted by a white wooden ball, most grievously 
weather-beaten. Thence a broad carriage-way leads past 
the house on the right and back to the out-buildings in 
the rear. On either side the main gateway stood two 


smaller arches, each with its white surmounting ball, 
lending countenance to the ambitious plan of the cen- 
tral arch, and tendering admission to foot-passengers. 
Their invitation, however, had gone so long unheeded 
that these side gates now were securely bolted up, which 
saved them much banging and groaning and unprofitable 
labor under the ever-busy winds. In fact, as the central 
gate always stood wide open, pedestrians used to lavishly 
disregard the waste of space and enter by the carriage- 
way. It may be the need of the smaller entrances never 
occurred to their minds. Immediately in front of the 
house, and separated therefrom by a stone pavement and 
half a dozen broad steps, was spread a well-kept lawn, 
set with acacias and magnificent horse-chestnuts, and 
divided from front to rear by a gravel-walk reaching the 
road through yet another white archway. Beyond the 
lawn a fruit-garden, extending far to the left, and bor- 
dered by plank-walks fringed with currant and goose- 
berry bushes, and to the rear of this a roomy kitchen- 
garden, running back to the orchards and the groves. 
Kitchen-garden, lawn and fruit-garden were surrounded 
and separated from each other by trim-clipped hawthorn 
hedges of faultless symmetry, with lindens and butter- 
nuts set in the corners or at other posts of vantage. 
And everywhere reigned supreme the white arched gate- 
way, the statuesque white ball. But everywhere also 
was visible the effect of that soft gray wash which time, 
with impartial brush, so persistently applies. Yellow 
sheds, low red barns, ochre-colored high brick walls and 
chimneys, black roofs and white imposing arches—all 
had felt the spell of that gray touch, all nestled down 
in mellow warmth amidst the green of groves and 
hedges. 

Such is Westcock Place externally. Within all is hos- 
pitable, roomy, dim, warm and quaint. High-ceilinged, 
ample-windowed square chambers, warmed by old-fash- 
ioned fireplaces bright with gleaming brass andirons, 
and fitted with curious and massive mahogany furniture 
of various times and climes. Moose hides were scat- 
tered about the floors. Over the doorways were fixed 
the broad, many-pronged antlers. 

In the dining-room of Westcock Place, some three 
weeks after the narrow escape of the C. C. Rawdon, a 
small party met at dinner. The guest was the Rector, 
whose genial presence and inexhaustible flow of vitality 
had produced their usual effect upon Judge Bowdoin, 
rousing him to many a stately pun, venerable anecdote 
or inappropriate quotation from the classics. The rest 
of the party, the full complement of the Judge’s family 
stiH remaining at Westcock Place, were his orphan 
niece, Miss Merritt, and the child of his old age, his 
only daughter, the ‘‘ Miss Marjorie’’ of the village 
people. These two took but a limited part in the con- 
versation. Miss Marjorie, a graceful girl of twenty-two, 
of middle height, with abundant black hair, clear-cut 
features, somewhat pale, a mouth serious and firm but 
passionate, and with lips of vivid scarlet, was abstracted 
in manner, and attentive chiefly to her own medita- 
tions, which did not seem over-agreeable. Miss Merritt, 
on the other hand, was all appreciation and smiles, Full 
of inoffensive and winning little affectations, as the 
Rector’s. sallies became more audacious or more bril- 
liant, she would insert an exclamation of, ‘‘Oh, my 
patience, Mr. Rawdon, how ridiculous!’ with such a 
small paroxysm of laughter as would set lightly nodding 
some stray dark ringlets on her forehead, or perhapseven 
shake off her glasses into her lap. This accident inva- 
riably brought a sudden change to her face—a look of 
bewildered anxiety and helplessness. Down would go 
her head near-sightedly as she groped. for the precious 
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glasses. These being regained and restored to her eyes, 
once more she became the animated audience, keen- 
witted and cultured behind her little affectations, well 
capable of holding her own in all discussions whenever 
opportunity was given her. 

The only other presence was that of Carson, the 
butler, a truly privileged personage. As the Judge’s 
swarm of energetic sons had one by one left the old 
place for wider fields, Carson had gradually diminished 
the distance between himself and his master till he be- 
came, as it were, the Judge’s right hand, and more of a 
friend than aservant. So if, as often happened, while 
removing the big silver covers to the dark mahogany 
sideboard, or pouring water into the blue and emerald 
and amber glass finger-bowls, which the Judge’s con- 
servatism still retained on the table, he should chance 
to join deferentially in the conversation, or contribute 
some interesting items, this was taken as a matter-of- 
course. Being Carson, it was all right, and Carson’s 
stately courteousness and elegant air of deference pre- 
vented the least suspicion of familiarity. 

The Judge’s dinner hour was half-past five, sharp. 
The two spacious windows of the dining-room faced 
southwest, admitting liberal supplies of afternoon sun- 
shine, which flooded one wall and a section of the table, 
setting two or three of the colored bowls ablaze. Miss 
Marjorie sat opposite the windows, and her gaze, pass- 
ing over the paved courtyard, the white fences, and the 
sombre rows of Lombardy poplars skirting the limits of 
the marshes, rested somewhat wistfully upon a distant 
grove of oaks crowning an elevated point where the 
uplands jut out upon the bay. This is known as 
“*Snowdon’s Point,’? or ‘‘ The Oaks.’? Beyond it the 
widening waters seemed to lead directly to the open 
sea. And thither Marjorie’s thoughts would turn per- 
Sistently. But when the Rector began to talk of ‘his 
ship,’? which was to be launched on the morrow, her 
gray eyes were on his face at once. When he spoke of 
poor Mrs. Boltenhouse, her superstitious anxiety and 
her fearfully vivid dream, Carson joined in with— 

‘“ Ay, your reverence, it’s a peck of trouble she’s in, 
what with her dreams and her signs. But it’s good 
right she has to be a mite careful over such a son as 
Captain Reuben is. He’s just the apple of her eye. 
There ain’t:a body knows him but respects him, and 
every one has a good word for him, with the exception 
of them Point chaps that run agen’ him las’ spring 
when they was pelting old Mrs. A’kisson’s windows.”’ 

‘*Captain Boltenhouse seems to be a favorite of yours, 
Carson,” answered the Rector. ‘‘ Since the ship is my 
god-child, I would have her always do me credit. And 
I shan’t have much anxiety on that score so long as 
she is in charge of her present captain. But did you 
hear what time they expect to get her off, and when 
she leaves for St. John ?”’ 

“Takes a cargo of deals for Machean, doesn’t she, 
and then goes into the Pacific trade ?”’ said the Judge. 

‘*Oh, dear me!’ smiled Miss Merritt, ‘‘I hope the 
horrid Pacific Islanders won’t get possession of him !”’ 
(meaning Captain Boltenhouse). ‘‘I have not the least 
doubt they would like him immensely, if they are dis- 
criminating savages. But then, you know, they might 
show their appreciation in such a horrid way !” 

Here Marjorie spoke: ‘“‘ He probably knows pretty 
well how to take care of himself, Cousin Ellen. I don’t 
think— Are you very anxious about him, Cousin 
Ellen?” 

She began this rather hastily, but ended in a light, 
bantering tone, looking quickly round the circle ; and 
the Rector turned toward her with a few quizzical wrin- 


kles about his eyes. She met his gaze steadily, but he 
noted an unwilling flush in her cheek, a shade of trouble 
in the gray eyes. At once his quizzical glance became 
one of sympathy, and then turned from scrutinizing 
her. In the pause that followed, Carson again found 
his opportunity, and gave an answer to all. 

‘*Yes, Miss Marjorie,” said he, ‘‘ Captain Reuben 
can look out for himself well. His eyes are wide enough 
open, Miss Marjorie. They ’d like to get her off, your 
reverence, by six o’clock in the morning, as soon as the 
tide turns.’ Mr. Hickson’s tug, the Sontag, ’1l be there 
to take her out of the creek; and if this wind holds 
she ’s like to start with the next ebb to-morrow evenin’. 
As soon as she gets her load she starts for Liverpool, 
and then for them outlandish foreign parts Miss Merritt 
was speaking of. But it’s a new thing round these 
parts to launch her all ready for sea, and some folks 
thinks it’s a ter’ble mistake, and there ’ll be an acci- 
dent. I was speaking with Coxen about it last night, 
and I told him my beljef that there wasn’t going to be 
no accident ; that the name they gave her was going to 
keep her clear of such misforchin.”’ 

The Rector laughed, but inquired, ‘* Why, does Coxen 
really think there ’s any danger ?”’ 

** Well, he says maybe, and maybe not. If she don’t 
go off till the tide ’s turned, he thinks as how she’s all 
right. But if she should go on the flood, with this wind 
ketching her spars, and the tide agen’ her, her keel in 
the contrairy direction, he says she’d turn bottom side 
up, sure. But them as have the handlin’ of her knows 
all about that too.” 

‘*Such things have happened before now,”’’ said the 
Judge, ‘‘when ships are too heavily sparred. But 
there should be no possible danger when wind and 
tide are in the same direction. 17’ll venture to say, 
though, the old lady’s apprehensions are not light- 
ened much by this notion. That’s identically what she 
dreamed, at all events—the ship turning over. But 
in these days dreams all come through the ivory gate— 
eh, Rector? No more perspicuous and reliable moni- 
tions from the other side now! I expect they ’ve barred 
up that other gate we used to read of, finding out that in 
these days the truth is generally a distasteful communi- 
cation.”’ 

“I’m not so sure of all that, Judge,’’ answered the 
Rector. ‘‘‘There are more things in heaven and 
earth’—you remember the rest of it! But for this 
dream of Mrs. Boltenhouse’s I don’t think we need 
seek any supernatural origin. Her own motherly fears, 
and her reluctance to part with Reuben for so long a 
time, should supply material for many nightmares.”’ 

‘* But, sir,’’ said Carson, ‘‘she ain’t a mite afeard of 
the ship’s rolling over. She says, rightly, that there 
ain’t no necessity for the Captain to be aboard when she 
goes off, and there ain’t no more necessity of his standin’ 
anyways close to her, neither. As I drove Miss Mar- 
jorie past the shipyard this afternoon Mrs. Boltenhouse 
run out and was a-telling Miss Marjorie about it. And 
I gethered from what was said that the Captain had 
humored her like, and promised to stand well out of the 
road when the ship should be going off. So she’s no- 
ways oneasy on that head. But she took a-crying to 
Miss Marjorie, and saying that if her son sailed she*d 
never see him again, and begging and praying Miss 
Marjorie not to let him go. And Miss Marjorie—”’ 

Here Marjorie glanced up at him, and a sudden light 
seemed to break on his mental vision. He hesitated, 
muttered something about ‘‘ the old lady’s being most 
wild, anyhow !”? then was silent, pondering this new 
idea of his. In fact, it was a whole brood of ideas, and 
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called for careful consideration on his part. 
looked up sharply : 

‘* And in answer to this extraordinary request Miss 
Marjorie said— ?”’ 

‘That I felt sure Captain Boltenhouse knew his 
duty and would do it ; that she couldn’t expect him to 
be turned from it by any mere superstitions or dreams ; 
that she ought to laugh at herself for her fears and try 
and not worry her son when he was going to be away 
from her for so long.”’ ° 

Marjorie spoke in a voice of kindly interest, with just 
a trace of indifference, as if the matter were a little 
foreign to the subject of her present meditations. Her 
face was calm and unflushed. She quietly reached out 
a graceful arm and hand to help herself to the fruit. 
The Rector noted an almost excessive coolness and de- 
liberation in this gesture, and at the same time a faint 
trembling of the fingers, a vagueness in their movement 
among the grapes and oranges. Tothe Judge and Miss 
Merritt, however, her manner was wholly reassuring ; 
and Carson was out of the way, nursing his idea con- 
templatively by the sideboard. 

‘“‘The old lady rather forgets little social inequali- 
ties,’ said the Judge, ‘‘ in her foolish excitement.”’ 

** My patience !’’ cried Miss Merritt, half laughing, 
and nervously rubbing with delicate fingers her slim 
and blue-veined wrist—‘‘I really think Mrs. Bolten- 
house would implore the aid of any person whatever to 
detain Captain Reuben from this voyage, either by per- 
suasion or even ‘ vi et armis,’ as uncle would say.”’ 

The Rector laughed a trifle impatiently. He was 
something of a democratic aristocrat, finding much of 
the truest aristocracy among the people. He was a 
most conservative radical, who would cling doggedly to 
all that he considered to be for its own sake worth 
clinging to; but an unjust institution or prejudice, how- 
ever time-honored, he would overturn promptly and 
radically. Answering the Judge he said : 

‘*We who think so complacently of our imposing 
array of ancestors occasionally see inequalities where 
there are none, Judge. I fail to perceive much ine- 
quality, social or otherwise, between Captain Reuben 
and ourselves. There’s no man I more heartily respect 
for ability, uprightness and honor ; and he is as thorough 
a gentleman, in every way, as you or I. Then, what 
advantages has he had? And yet we, with none of his 
disadvantages to contend against—how do we surpass 
him, I would like to know ?”’ f 

“That may be! that may be!’’ replied the Judge. 
‘* But after all there is a difference in our stations, and 
I could never quite overlook it. Noblesse oblige, you 
know, Rector. But Ido respect Captain Reuben, and 
have a cordial liking for him, I assure you. Although 
the inequality exists—and a pretty wide chasm it is, 
too—nevertheless, I believe in ignoring it under all or- 
dinary circumstances. I would never remind him of it 
unless I had to, d’ you see? But, Rector, I think you 
underrate his advantages. There is no miracle in his 
superior personal refinement. Captain Reuben has had 
your instruction and guidance and friendship from a 
boy. I had no greater advantage myself, Mr. Rawdon.”’ 

**Oh,”’ cried the Rector, ‘‘ thank you, indeed! But 
the virtue lay not in the cultivator but in the good 
ground, you may be sure.”’ 

During this discussion Marjorie had once or twice 
thanked the Rector with her eyes, and at the same time 
had made mute confession to him much more fully than 
she intended. This she realized on receiving from his 
answering glance the fullest and freest absolution, given 
quite unintentionally ; indeed, under the circumstances, 


The Judge 


it is highly improbable that he would have absolved her 
at all in so many words. 


CHAPTER ITI. 

THE same evening, the Rector having taken his leave 
soon after dinner, the Judge was sitting back comfort- 
ably in his leather-covered arm-chair in the library, 
while Miss Merritt, according to custom, read aloud a 
few chapters from ‘‘ Old Colonial Days,’ a volume dear 
to the Judge’s heart. Books of reminiscence or of gos- 
sipy biography were the Judge’s chief delight in litera- 
ture. He loved to stop the reader frequently while he 
supplemented the narrative with some bit from his own 
retentive memory. It was the next best thing to writ- 
ing reminiscences himself, which he had often thought 
of doing, but he never could muster resolution to actu- 
ally begin. 

Marjorie was not present at the reading, but’ she was 
fond of sitting on the portico during such nights as 
these, so no notice was taken of her absence. But 
Marjorie was not on the portico. She had gone down 
the gravel-walk to its farthest extremity, and there she 
stood, leaning on the white gate, under the white arch, 
which gleamed like marble in the unclouded moonlight. 
Behind her the heavy foliage of the horse-chestnuts, 
whose lower branches swept the lawn, shut off all view 
from the house, and a great bush of syringa beside her 
thrust its masses of creamy blossom clear over the arch, 
burdening the night air with perfume. All in black, 
except for the lace at her throat, she stood, leaning 
both arms, from which the sleeves fell away, upon the 
broad top of the gate; visible but dimly, save for the 
lustrous face and arms. She stood on the border-land 
between two widely-varying worlds. Behind her was 
the semi-tropical luxuriance of horse-chestnuts, acacias 
and rich clusters of syringa bloom, opposing a barrier 
to the unstinted tide of moonlight which streamed upon 
it and over it, but could not reach the dewy lawn and 
dark walks. Before her, drawing her gaze persistently 
to the utmost horizon, the dim line of the Nova Scotia 
shore, lay a level expanse, naked and shadowless, under 
the full moon; an expanse of marsh and plains and 
flats and shining water, unbroken, save by a few weird 
Lombardy poplars along the roadside and the projec- 
tion of ‘‘Snowdon’s Oaks” far off to the right. Soon 
she turned eagerly to the left. Steps were heard ap- 
proaching, and straightway an energetic figure, well 
built and active in movement, came close up to the 
gate in front of her. His broad-brimmed white hat he 
pushed well back from his forehead, took Marjorie’s 
face in both hands, looked into her eyes some moments 
without a word, then kissed both eyes and lips softly. 
Dropping his hands he said ‘‘Come!’’ and she opened 
the gate quietly and came out to him. They turned to 
the right, and as he put his arm about her he said: 

‘*Dear heart, you must love me to-night! The love 
you give me to-night must last me a whole long year, 
and more. The ship sails to-morrow evening.” 

Marjorie gave a half sob, came in front of him, and 
put her arms round his neck. 

‘*Oh, Reube !”’ she whispered, quickly, ‘‘don’t, or I 
shall—make a fool of myself. It is so hard to wear a 
mask all the time, to make believe I am indifferent, and 
to keep myself all the time under restraint as I do. 
Don’t let me break down now. I would have so much 
to make up for, you know, that I don’t know when I’d 
get control of myself again. And I can’t stay out very 
long.”’ 

Reube’s answer to this was muffled in his beard. It 
must have been an inarticulate answer, otherwise it 
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would have been heard distinctly. For his voice, 
though capable of the most winning gentleness, was 
very clear and firm. Gi 

‘* But,’’ she continued, ‘* how do you know for certain 
you will sail to-morrow ? Perhaps the wind won’t be 
right.”’ 

‘There ’s no hope of that,’? said he. ‘‘The wind 
went down about sunset, and it’s sure to blow from the 
same quarter to-morrow. Then I’m off in the evening. 
But oh, Marjorie, Marjorie, that I might take my darling 
with me !”” 

‘*Don’t tempt me !’’ cried Marjorie. ‘‘ Reube, you 
wouldn’t tempt me—wouldn’t want me to leave father 
here to break his heart. Nothing—nothing but sorrow 
could come of it for us. Don’t talk about that, 
Reube !”’ 

‘* No, darling, I don’t ask that for one moment, I 
only couldn’t help giving expression to what is my 
inmost thought and longing—and yours too, Marjorie. 
But certainly we are the only ones that ought to suffer, 
if any one must ; and we can afford to suffer for a little 
while, knowing our own love, and that nothing can 
really separate us, and that the time must go by some- 
how, and all come right for us at last.” 

But just now Marjorie was not prepared to accept 
the full force of this comfort. The utterness of the 
separation, her loneliness dragging through the many 
weary months, these were too apparent to her just now. 
They pressed too close upon her to admit any possibility 
of comfort. 

‘*¢ How shall I live,’’ said she, ‘‘ with my whole heart 
forced to keep silence? Not able to talk to any one 
about you without seeming not to care! Not able to 
show the slightest interest, or to make any inquiries ! 
Wearing a perfectly indifferent face all the time, and 
my whole heart with you—-with you always!’ And 
her clasp of his hand tightened sharply with her effort 
for self-control. 

By this time they had come up the carriage way, 
quieting the dogs softly as they passed the kennels, 
through the thick shadow cast by the wide old barns ; 
and now they paused at the high, narrow red gate which 
led out from the yards to the back field and the groves. 
Reube had made no answer to Marjorie’s last words, 
and in the complete silence that had fallen between 
them suddenly the pawing of the horses in their stalls, 
and the low sound of their feeding, became very audible. 
From the upland pasture near by came the bleating 
of a lamb, whose mother, grown restless, had strayed 
from the thicket of young firs where the rest of the 
tlock were sleeping. With senses intensely sharpened, 
the lovers turned to the sound, and beheld the mother 
moving across the bright, bare hillside. Then out of 
the blackest depths of the grove came the startling 
hoot of an owl; its gray wings flapped into the moonlight 
for a moment,-and then returned to the darkness. This 
sudden sound broke down the last of Marjorie’s self- 
control, and she began to sob violently. Captain 
Reuben led her through the gate, and a little way to 
the left, where stood an old open-frame windmill, 
throwing grotesque shadows from its beams and hover- 
ing vans. He drew her down with him to a seat on 
one of the heavy timbers of the windmill’s foundation, 
and presently he said : 

‘*My darling, it ’s wretched enough, all this conceal- 
ment! If you would only let me take you in now to 
your father, explain everything, and claim your love 
openly in the name of all that’s just and right! It 
should have been done long ago if only you had con- 
sented. I know your father is very—inflexible, and 


holds to some ideas of his on the matter of social rank 
perhaps a little too tenaciously ; but he must know as 
well as you or I do that there’s no real reason for his 
opposition in this case. He never can hold out against 
us when we have love and right on our side. We will 
do this now, without any delay. Then I shall have you 
unreservedly all the rest of this evening, and can come 
to you again to-morrow afternoon to have a last word 
with my love before sailing. And you will have that 
element of pain removed—that of perpetual false ap- 
pearances. You will not feel nearly so much alone; 
you will have sympathy and encouragement in some 
quarters I know of, and you will be able to hear from 
me, to write to me, openly and with some regularity. 
In any case, you must write, and you must hear from 
me, if it has to be through my mother. But don’t 
let it be through my mother, darling! Do as I wish 
at once, and let us have all clear. All this secrecy 
and underhandedness is miserable. A while ago I 
should have said nothing could induce me to deceit, 
but now this is very like deceit. Ah! you and love 
have taught me that I am capable of more than I 
imagined. I’m afraid you might teach me almost any- 
thing, darling ; but don’t teach me any more deception 
just now. Let us unlearn the old lesson and all will be 
well !”’ ; 

He had her in his arms now, his blue eyes looking 
straight into her gray ones, the earnestness of his ap- 
peal and his passion expressing themselves rather by 
the intense low monotony of his voice than by his im- 
perfectly-connected utterance. His hat had fallen off, 
and lay on the grass at their feet, and the moon shone 
full upon his face. The face was that of one used to 
mastery—thoughtful, fair for a seaman’s, essentially 
handsome, with its broad forehead, abundant short, 
dark hair and close dark beard. Lifting her lightly, he 
set her on her feet, and would straight have sought an 
interview with the Judge; but Marjorie stopped him 
piteously. 

‘* No, no, no !”’ said she ; ‘‘ Reube, you mustn’t think 
of such a thing. I know father better than you do. It 
would be a thousand times worse than useless. And 
he is all Ill have—his love is all I "ll have to comfort 
me while you ’re gone. Would you take that from me, 
Reube, and leave me only father’s reproaches or his still 
more bitter disregard ?’? And she went on to tell of 
their conversation that afternoon over the dinner-table. 
Finally he was constrained to yield, though he could 
with difficulty master his bitterness over the arrogance 
which underlay the Judge’s suavity. But all discussion 
upon that point was dropped, and as they slowly re- 
traced their steps their talk was of the thousand and 
one little subjects which all amount to the same thing. 
But in particular he said: 

‘“*Tf all goes well to-morrow morning—”’ 

‘* Mind what you promised your mother and me about 
the launch !”’ said Marjorie. 

‘*Tf all goes well to-morrow morning,”’ said he, ‘“‘and 
you see the C. C. Rawdon in the forenoon towed down 
the bay to anchorage below the ‘Oaks’; and if this 
wind holds, as it’s sure to do, then, darling, let your 
afternoon walk be down the dykes, and come out on the 
rocks at Snowdon’s not later than four o’clock. I shall 
be put ashore below, and will walk up the flats and 
meet you ; so we will have one more good-by. Leave 
me this yet to look forward to, dearest. The tide will 
be about up to the ledge by that time, so I’ll have firm 
walking and avoid the bad flats. Ill say good-by to 
mother before we leave the creek and shall not see her 
again in the afternoon. She would consider a second 
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farewell frightfully unlucky. Poor, dear mother! You 
must try and comfort her as much as you can when I’m 

,gone. Now, mind, you ’ll not fail me; youll come to 
me to-morrow, darling !”’ 

Now they stood again beside the white gate. It was 
time for Marjorie to goin. But as he held her in his 
arms, and they leaned for a moment on the gate, the 
rich scent of the syringa floating down about them in- 
toxicated them. Silently the moment prolonged itself 
into a dream of unalloyed happiness, the reaction from 
their wretchedness and disquiet: forgotten all their 
anxiety, all the grief of parting, all the uncertainty and 
the lonely months before them. How long this lasted 
they knew not! But at length behind the screen of 
branches was heard a sound of the hall door opening. 
For one instant her lips were upon his. Then, slipping 
through the white gate, she sped up the path and van- 
ished cut of his sight. 

The Captain stood some moments passing his hands 
across his forehead ina dazed sort of way, and recovered 
himself, at last, with an effort. Then—a lover being 
the most conservative of men—he plucked a blossom of 
syringa and folded it away with a photograph and a 
silky coil of black hair. As he walked slowly from the 
spot he carried a spray of the same bloom, whose over- 
powering yet pervasive and subtle perfume he likened to 
the passionate intensity of his love. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE next afternoon, about three o’clock, Marjorie 
was traversing a green lane which leads over the marsh 
to the dykes. As Reube had predicted, there was a 
light wind, holding fair for the ship to go out that 
night. The launch had been in all respects successful ; 
and Marjorie, looking out of her window before break- 


fast, had beheld the C. C. Rawdon moving swiftly down 
the river, decorated with gay streamers and many- 
colored flags, the little black and red tug puffing vio- 


lently under her side. The ship’s majestic motion over 
the tawny surface and between the low green banks, 
the crowded decks, the fluttering of the streamers, the 
heavy volumes of smoke rolling off to the right before 
the breeze—all this made a joyous and brilliant picture. 
But its beauty was lost upon Marjorie. She saw in it 
only the nearness and certainty of pain, and bitterly re- 
sented the bright pageantry. 

Marjorie had left for ‘* The Oaks,’’ and for her last 
farewell with her lover, at an earlier hour than the length 
of the walk required. She thirsted for the solitude of 
her path along the dykes. The road she was’ now tra- 
versing ran its devious but level way between two nar- 
row black ditches, of which the farther sides, where the 
soil had been thrown up into a low ridge, were clothed 
with a matted luxuriant growth of wild roses and 
scented flowering shrubs. Here and there a ditch in- 
tersected the road, and was crossed upon a few cedar 
rails laid parallel to one another and with the course of 
the ditch. About a stone’s throw to the right, at the 
bottom of a deep, grassy channel, whose windings the 
road pursued, a slow stream stole on through muffling 
water-weeds and beds of wild iris. Here and there the 
green banks stood wider apart, and the quiet current 
dividing its meagre tide flowed round a little interval 
island, whereon a crop of tall grass rose straight and 
still, unswayed in its sheltered seclusion ; the while the 
winds were racing ceaselessly across the vast mearsh- 
levels. This, before the dykes were built, had been a 
tidal river, and these green banks at low tide a slippery 
chasm of red mud. 


Reaching the dyke, Marjorie ascended its sloping 


inner wall and continued her walk along its summit, 
pausing a moment at the aboideau built here for the ac- 
commodation of the creek. She watched on the land- 
ward side the dwindling pool of backed-up waters ; on 
her left the stream, escaping noisily from the sluice and 
hurrying out and down the furrowed flats. As she went. 
she fixed her attention upon the thin bearded grasses 
among which her feet were moving ; upon the reddish 
reach of flats, sloping gently, and edged in the seaward 
distance by a line of yellow breakers; upon the wind 
that drove so steadily past her, sweeping ceaselessly the 
bleak dyke-summit, and hurtling in long streaks of pur- 
ple and green over the swarded surface of the marsh- 
lands. The only things unmoved by ail the stir and 
hushed tumult, which were sending her hair and hat- 
strings into confusion, seemed the far-off white cottages 
on the upland, a few scattered gray barns with red 
doors -and, near by, a single brown haystack. But at 
her feet the mass of wild roses, wild peas and convol- 
vuli that lined the inner slope of the dyke, the wind 
rushing by above their heads, the broad sun resting 
drowsily upon them—these were all unmoved, though 
in the wind’s very teeth. Noting all this minutely, 
even to the differences among the bumble-bees which 
droned about the vetch-blossoms—for while all were 
booming about and alike engrossed in their business, 
some were giants and others dwarfs, some black and 
pale grayish gold, and others black and deep orange or 
rusty red—noting these things, she succeeded in banish- 
ing introspection and miserable thought ; but she could 
not banish the consciousness of dull pain that underlay 
the brightness and kept importuning for her attention. 

Farther on she saw where the broad ditch, following 
the inside of the dyke, was crowded with a growth of 
cat-tail flags, whose blackish spikes thrust themselves 
up stiffly from their bed of pale blue-green. With a 
momentary feeling of hostility, which was remorsefully 
and promptly repressed, she observed on the brink of 
the ditch an old woman, stout and bent, clad in gray 
homespun petticoats, and wearing on her head a sun- 
bonnet of coarse blue cotton. This figure was engaged 
in pulling flag-roots, rinsing them in the ditch and toss- 
ing them into a half-bushel basket beside her. As Mar- 
jorie drew near, the old woman straightened herself 
with a groaning sigh, turned back the flap of her sun- 
bonnet and waited, leaning on a substantial staff. Mar- 
jorie greeted her with— 

‘* How do you do, Katy ? Oathaion flag-root ? Isn’t 
this a rather long walk for the rheumatism ?” 

‘*Lord bless yer dear soul, Miss Marj’rie, I don’t 
think nothin’ o’ this !’’ was the old woman’s answer, in 
a grating and wheezy base. 

She essayed to scale the dyke, and Marjorie reached 
down and relieved her of the heavy basket. Achieving 
the summit, after many groans and pauses, she con- 
tinued : 

‘Bless yer dear young face, yer ain’t lookin’ a mite 
rugged, Iswan! Ain’t this a kinder onusual d’rection 
fur you, Miss Marj’rie ?”’ and she jerked out a laborious 
cackle, as she waddled by the lady’s side. 

‘* Yes, Katy, I don’t often come this way,’’ answered 
Marjorie. ‘‘ But I like it. One doesn’t meet people 
here very often, you see.”’ 

‘“*Eh! Heh—heh! ain’t so sure o’ that nuther, Miss 
Marjorie! ‘But ef ye ’re a-goin’ down be the rocks ye ll 
be more ’n an hour ahid o’ time. The C, C. Rawdon’s 
anchored a good piece b’low the p’int, an’ ef Cap’n 
Reube ’s a-comin’ up the shore he needn’t ondertake no 
sech thing till the tide ’s some higher ’n this, mind I tell 
yer! Mud an’ the honey-pots ’1] hender ’im.”’ 
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Instead of resenting this pretty blunt insinuation, as 
her capacity for haughty reserve might have led one to 
expect she would do, Marjorie felt an unreasonable de- 
light at finding their secret an open one. Instead of 
snubbing old Katy, as the latter had half expected, she 
only looked at her with wet eyes and the shadow of a 
smile, saying nothing whatever. The old woman was 
rather nonplussed for the moment. Then she returned 
to the charge. 

‘¢ Eh, Miss Marj’rie, these old eyes 0’ mine sees a deal 
more ’n folks thinks for. I’ve seen Cap’n Reube an’ 
you a-saunterin’ round ez happy ez two kings, when 
yees ’ave thought ez how nobuddy’s sot eyes on yees. 
But I bean’t a-goin’ to blab, don’t yees think. I sez to 
myself, sez I, ‘ My blessin’ on the’r young heads! Let 
’em do ez they likes.’ Eh, Miss Marj’rie; I likes my 
little story ez well ez the next one ; but ’tain’t a-goin’ 
to be about yees two, nor about nobuddy ez ever done 
me a good turn. Ain’t said good-by to Cap’n Reube 
yit, [s’pose? I seen yees a-sittin’ on the Jedge’s old 
win’mill last evenin’ ez I was a-travelin’ through the 
back lot, an’ I sez to myself, sez I, ‘Them two’s a- 
makin’ the’r adoos now to last ’em a long spell, poor 
dears!’ sez I. But don’t yees go a-makin’ no adoos 
twic’t, Miss Marj’rie, on noaccount. It’s a mortal bad 
luck.”? 

‘*Oh, I’m happy tosay I’m not very much frightened 
by omens, Katy!’’ answered Marjorie. ‘‘ Don’t you 
think it is just as well? Think of poor Mrs. Bolten- 
house, and what a state of mind she is in over her 
signs and dreams !”’ 

‘“* Eh, but there ’s more ’n eddicated folks thinks for 
in dreams, I’m a-tellin’ yer, Miss Marjorie,” rejoined 
the old woman decidedly ; ‘‘an’ when ye’re ez old ez I 
be mebbe ye ’ll b’lieve it! Hows’ever, I sees jest how 
things stands, an’ ’tain’t no use of argyin’. But, ez I 
was a-goin’ to say, I seen Miss Boltin’ouse this blessed 
mornin’; an’ I sez to her, sez I, ‘Miss Boltin’ouse, 
don’t you let Reube make no second v’yage in that thar 
ship. That thar ship’s got Jim Barsit’s money in her. 
He’s got shares in her. An’ where did Jim Barsit git 
his money, Id like to know ?’ sez I. ‘It’s my money,’ 
sez I, ‘An’ money what’s bin tore from the lone wid- 
der an’ the orphin bean’t a-goin’ to bring no good luck 
to a ship, I’m a-tellin’ yer,’ sez I. But then, Miss 
Marj’rie, she jest took on so orful, an’ told me sech 
onlucky signs an’ sech ter’ble dreams as she ’d had that 
I felt mortal badly I’d ever spoke o’ the money. Sez 
I, ‘ Miss Boltin’ouse, ’t might be ez how I’m mistakin’ 
about Jim Barsit’s hevin’ shares. I hearn so t’other 
night. But folks is always cryin’ to me about Barsit 
an’ about Mr. Henney, ’specially ef they has a grudge 
ag’in the latter. They likes to git me riled an’ hear me 
abuse thet old black vill’in an’ his little yaller-faced 
sneak of a lawyer. Ennyhow, Miss Boltin’ouse,’ sez I, 
‘the ship ’s got a streak o’ luck in ’er name; an’ mebbe 
thet’ll kerry her through till Cap’n Reube gits quit 0’ 
her.”? 

‘* But, indeed, Katy, are you certain that Mr. Barset 
and Mr. Hannay have shares in the C. C. Rawdon? 
Isn’t that just a rumor you have heard ?”’ questioned 
Marjorie. 

‘Indeed an’ ’tain’t no rumor, then, Miss Marj’rie, 
but God’s own truth it is. An’ the money what they ’ve 
put in her’s my money—it ’s off’er my farm !”’ shouted 
the old woman. ‘‘ An’ the curses of an old woman, 
whose last coppers they ’ve tore from her—ther’ never 
warn’t no mortgage in God’s earth on thet farm, Miss 
Marj’rie !—my curses ’Il drag down the ship what them 
thieves hez put the’r money inter !”’ 


Here a glance at Marjorie’s face recalled the old wo- 
man to herself, and at once her violent tones softened, 
her bitter and weather-beaten countenance became 
tender as she looked at the pale girl. She continued: 

‘*But Lord bless yer soul, honey, my curses bean’t 
a-goin’ to go a-nigh the ship so long ’s Cap’n Reube’s 
aboard o’ her—him ez hez bin over an’ over ag’in ez 
kind ez a son to me. Only t’other evenin’, ez I was 
a-tuggin’ an’ a-groanin’ to lug some logs in fur the 
stove, didn’t he come along an’ kerry in armfuls on arm- 
fuls, till I’d heaps to do me till fall ’most. Ef Jim 
Barsit an’ Mister Henney was aboard the’r ownselves, 
I’d give my blessin’ on the ship fur the sake of yees 
two.”’ 

By this time they were come to the outlet of another 
somewhat larger stream, where several fishing-boats 
were lying keeled over on the mud. Through sharp- 
cut, tiny gullies little streamlets came trickling about 
their tarry sides and down the oozy ravine. Around 
the stretch of red sand immediately under the dyke 
were scattered fragments of old fish-tubs; sun-dried 
heads of shad, and fish-scales in abundance lay about, 
and broken net-blocks, and ends of rope. The brown 
nets, wound upon tall skeleton reels, were well bleached 
with sun and wind. Here another lane, used by the 
shad-fishers, led off in the direction of the uplands ; and 
here old Katy turned aside. Pausing, and resting on 
her stick, she said, in farewell to Marjorie : 

*“* An’ don’t yer forgit, Miss Marj’rie, while Cap’n 
Reube’s fur frum yer, an’ ye’re a-feelin’ lonesome-like 
an’ down, mebbe—don ’t yer forgit thet it ’s my blessin’ 
what’s wi’ the ship Cap’n Reuben Boltin’ouse is 
aboard uv; an’ wi’ the ship yer dear heart’s sot on, 
honey. An’ don’t yer forgit, nuther, as how the good 
man’s name what’s on her ’ll mebbe turn out 0’ more 
account then the bad men’s money what’s in her !” 
and the flapping blue sun-bonnet turned away, the 
broad gray figure hobbled off along the rutty lane. 

Where the marshes join the higher ground, which 
here runs out into the headland of ‘‘ Snowdon’s Point,”’ 
or ‘‘ The Oaks,”’ the dyke, diminishing rapidly, at last 
disappears on the hillside. The hill takes a sharp turn 
seaward, increasing in height and precipitousness, and 
a considerable breadth of skirting beach affords dry and 
pleasant walking round its base. Along this Marjorie 
took her way, over the purplish-red tables of worn 
sandstone, whereon pale streaks of dried spume, parallel 
layers of small drift, and varying shades and tints on 
the rock, showed the successive limits of high water. 
Occasionally she was compelled to make the circuit of 
a patch of wet sea grass, shining with most translucent 
and delicate green. Above her the face of the hill, a 
slope of bare red earth, was pierced with unnumbered 
nests of sand-martins ; and the birds themselves wheeled 
twittering round her head. At the very highest of the 
slope, where the thick and fibrous turf overhangs in a 
drooping fold, even under the naked roots of a pendent 
white birch tree, which was held back from altogether 
falling by two or three long stringers possessed of firm 
foothold somewhere in the hidden rock, these assiduous 
little excavators had bored their narrow tunnels. 

Soon her path became obstructed with boulders, 
the hill-face changed to an irregular wall of rock, 
crowned with gnarled oaks and spreading beeches,’which 
quite cut off the sunlight. There were known to Mar- 
jorie several winding paths leading up the cliff, so she 
had nothing to apprehend from the swiftness of the in- 
coming tide. But she felt a chill steal over her here in 
the rocky shadow, which was all the deeper from the 
blaze of sunshine on the yellow surface beyond. The 
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shores ran off from this point southwesterly, in a series 
of loops and curves—narrow coves of rock with levels 
of mud between them. Marjorie followed the nearest 
projection out to its very extremity, seeking a glimpse 
of the C. C. Rawdon at anchor. Several intervening 
points shut off the view in part, but over the rocks she 
caught sight of the vessel’s topmasts, surmounted by 
her waving flags, at a distance, she estimated, of some- 
thing over a mile. Then she sat down on the highest 
of the rocks and waited for Captain Reuben. 

Here she was out of the shadow of groves and cliffs, 
and in the blaze of sunlight she felt less wretched. She 
knew that as soon as tide would permit the Captain 
would come ashore at Clarke’s Landing, where the ship 
was at anchor, and where several of the crew had their 
homes. While these were at their final leave-takings 
he would come to the trysting-place by way of the 
beach, avoiding thereby a long walk round by the up- 
lands. She knew also that the rocky ledge, which, with 
reaches of mud on either hand, runs parallel to the clift 
down the flats, would afford him an easy path; while, 
even should the rising tide drive him farther in shore, 
for him she feared nothing from the perilous honey- 
pots scattered throughout the expanse. His practiced 
eyes, she was sure, could at once detect the peculiar 
shining olive-tint overlying the fatal spots, so long as 
the flats were in sunshine; and long ere the shadows 
should extend across the flats she expected the Captain 
to be with her. 

But four o’clock arrived and he came not. 
grees a dreadful fear stole upon her. Half-past four, 
and still no sign of his coming! The furious Fundy 
tide was swiftly narrowing the range of flats, sending 
in line upon line of turbid waves, which held their 
ground, forgetting to retire. Once, in a partial lull of 
the wind, she sprang to her feet with wide eyes, fancy- 
ing she heard the cry of Reube’s voice down the shore ; 
but the wind swelled again and she resumed her seat, 
repeating to herself that it was nothing but her own 
intensely expectant imagination. She would not allow 
herself to think; she kept watching and listening, and 
the minutes dragged slowly on to five o’clock. The 
shadows from the cliffs‘ had reached far out by this 
time; the tide had met them and had passed them. It 
was flowing in the coves on either side of her, in color a 
chilly brown, and was breaking against the foot of the 
rock on which she was seated; while out in the sun- 
light it shone a warm, tawny yellow amid the foaming 
crests. A wave higher than its fellows would roll in 
and break, and send sudden streams clear over the 
rocks that lay between her and the shore. Of this she 
took no heed, but the unbearable fear that was upon 
her at last compelled her to some action. She sprang 
again to her feet, with the idea of trying to make her 
way nearer the ship along the face of the cliff. She 
must learn something to gain her heart release from 
the spell of this paralyzing dread. As she looked about 
her she became aware that the wind had veered full 
round and was blowing up the bay. At this straw she 
caught desperately, with a brief thrill of delight, telling 
herself it was because of the change in the wind that 
Reube had failed to come, and that she would see him 
as usual beside the white gate that night. She refused 
to see that the wind had shifted within only the last 
few minutes. She sat down again, therefore, for a mo- 


By de- 


ment, to regain her composure under this new aspect of 
affairs; and as she did so a white hat drifted against 
the rock, was sucked back, washed in again by the next 
wave, rolled over and over a few times, and rested 
almost at her feet. 








Wholly occupied in the mechanical repetition of the 
picture and of her thought, she paid no heed to the 
brown waves that had by this time surrounded her, and 
were closing in and lapping about her feet. The rattle 
and surge of approaching oars made no impression on 
her sense ; nor did her wide eyes perceive the little boat 
which had rounded the near point of rocks, and was 
plowing toward her as swiftly as two pairs of sturdy 
arms could urge it. But presently from far up the cliff 
came an eager voice shouting her name, and this 
reached her ears, breaking her trance of horror. She 
sprang upon her feet, turning shoreward, and saw 
Reube, bare-headed, making his way with perilous 
haste along the rocky incline. With a glad cry she 
took one step toward him, then fell forward, swooning, 
as the boat’s prow touched the rock. She turned from 
the boat in falling, and the bow man was engrossed in 
fending the little craft off the rock, but the stroke 
sprang overboard, waist-deep, and intercepted her fall. 
This was Chris Marvin, a big sailor from the bito, in 
whose eyes Marjorie had long been a being scarce a 
shade less than divine; and now to have done hera 
service such as this surpassed his wildest dreams. He 
lifted his burden gently into the boat, and supporting 
her head on his great blue-shirted arm, deluged the fair 
forehead and thick dark hair with huge handfuls of salt 
water, while in a small and nervous voice he ejaculated 
to his companion : 

** She ’s swoonded, Bob! Take them oars an’ shove.in 
fur the Cap’n !” 

His directions were promptly obeyed, and, with bow 
high out of water, owing to the weight in the stern, the 
little craft went slapping over the waves toward the 
spot where the Captain was waiting in intensest anxiety. 
Chris kept gazing at his charge, whom he held with 
awkward enough but delicate tenderness, while a grin 
of bashful pride spread over his face, bristling his 
stubby pale mustache and displaying a great solid set 
of teeth. As they drew to-the shore, his broad face 
flushed redder than many suns and winds had left it, 
and lifting his light blue eyes to the Captain’s troubled 
face, he hazarded the obvious information, ‘‘She’s 
swoonded, Cap’n !”’ which elicited no reply. When the 
Captain had stepped into the boat, and Chris, deliver- 
ing up his precious burden, had resumed his oar, there 
was a moment’s pause, then the bow man inquired : 

‘* Where now, sir ?”’ 

Reube started, looked up the shore, then out to sea, 
then at the wet white face and moveless figure he was 
holding. 

‘““ Which way ’ll we pull to now, Cap’n ?”’ the man 
repeated. 

And Reube said: ‘‘ For the ship.”’ 

As they pulled out from the chill shadow of the shore 
Marjorie began to revive. When first she opened het 
eyes, yet strained with horror, she clung to her lover 
convulsively fora moment. Then, recovering her self- 
possession with a determined effort, she sat up and 
steadied herself with one hand on the gunwale, smiling 
down ruefully upon her dripping sleeves and the mud- 
died lace at her wrists. She remembered hearing 
Reube’s voice, seeing him bareheaded on the cliff, 
and starting to go to him; but that was all. Now she 
saw that the men with the boat must have rescued her, 
and she turned to them her tremulous face with a smile 
of gratitude. The huge bulk and receptive attitude of 
Chris intercepted the whole of it; and, blushing with 
pleasure, he straightway accredited her with a perfect 
intuition of the effective part he had played. Thena 
few words from Reube explained to her his delay. He 
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had got himself involved among the honey-pots, and 
was compelled to retrace his steps, when the rapid tide 
soon drove him to the cliffs. Along these he had made 
the best speed that was possible under the circum- 
stances. And as he spoke on quietly, her face began 
to regain a little of its natural soft color. Then he 
asked her : 

‘¢ Why did you stay so long out there, dear, and let 
the tide—”’ 

‘*Oh, Reube,’’ she answered, paling to the lips again 
at the remembrance of her terror, ‘‘I knew the flats 
were all covered. And then the water washed your 
hat up on the rocks in front of me! And then the 
dream! I saw it all so plainly. What could it matter 
any more about anything else ?”’ 

Realizing now for the first time the full nature of the 
terrible ordeal which Marjorie had been enduring on 
his account, all hesitation died out of Reube’s resolve. 
His look of painful uncertainty became a half smile 
of triumphant determination. Leaning forward and 
grasping her hands both firmly, he said : 

‘** Marjorie, look! Do you see the way we’re going ?”’ 

The ship was close in view. Marjorie lifted her eyes 
from his and bestowed one glance upon it, then looked 
down with trembling lids. In a weak voice she asked : 

‘* But, how am I to get—back home ?”’ 

‘¢ You can drive up from the landing,’’ he answered 
slowly, ‘‘ if you want to, Marjorie! And then, my dar- 
ling—the ship sails to-night !’’ Her grasp closed tightly 
on his fingers. ‘‘I go to-night—now, almost—for a 


year, and who knows how much longer? Must I go 


alone ?”? 

No reply, but her lips move irresolutely. He is watch- 
ing her face intently, and as he continues his tone 
changes—becomes lighter and clearer : 

‘“*T think, however, that Ill not go alone, Marjorie. 
We won’t mind about that team at the landing. In fact, 
my going alone is quite out of the question under the 
circumstances, eh, darling ?”’ 

It was utterly impossible for her lips to say no; nor 
could her eyes look it. Her heart kept throbbing—yes, 
yes, yes; and the motion was carried unanimously, 
anid the tumult of her thoughts. But at last she found 
voice to whisper : 

‘* Reube, think of them at home !”’ 

‘*Haven’t I ?”’ he interrupted. ‘‘ But now I’ve en- 
tirely changed my mind. I thought of your father, but 
you proved to me the vanity of expecting justice from 
him. It will be hard for them for a few days, but it 
can’t be helped. I have decided to think of you—of 
ourselves. We will write fully from St. John in a day 
or two, the last thing before we sail, you know; you 
shall write from every port, and before we get back I 
feel sure the Judge will have suffered himself to give 
ear to reason and the Rector—”’ 

‘* And Cousin Ellen !”’ interrupted Marjorie. 

‘* For I don’t believe your father,’’ continued Reuben, 
‘‘is the sort of a man to steel his heart and remain for- 
ever unforgiving after the matter has been decided be- 
yond his power of reversal, however blindly inflexible 
he might be in seeking to prevent our action. Surely, 
darling, you have sufficient confidence in your father to 
believe he ’ll forgive you before so very long, when we 
know that the matter is sure to be represented to him 
in its true light by your cousin and the Rector. But, on 
the other hand, you have made it plain to me that as 
long as this matter remains under his control he never 
can be brought to look at it patiently in any light what- 
ever. So you see our course is clear !”’ 

Marjorie had no reply for this. With a thrill of de- 


light she confessed to herself that his arguments sounded 
quite unanswerable. And by this time they had reached 
the C. C. Rawdon. 

The change of wind which, from the shock it had led 
to in Marjorie’s overstrained imagination, had paved 
the way for so radical a change in her resolves, proved 
merely a momentary flaw. Soon afterward it veered 
back to its old quarter, and piped with increasing vim. 
By dark it had risen to half a gale, and the C. C. Raw- 
don was making all speed before it, through a fogless, 
starry night, past the Joggins cliffs and the shelterless 
shores of Albert. 

In Westcock Place all was amazement and the wild- 
est apprehension. Messengers were sent out in all 
directions, but not a clue could be obtained. None 
could be found who had seen aught of Marjorie, with 
the single exception of old Katy, and her testimony 
was somewhat misleading. She had had her own sus- 
picions in the afternoon, and had ascribed to Marjorie 
designs of which Marjorie at the time was wholly in- 
nocent; so she had come down to get her tea in the 
Westcock kitchen, there to await developments and 
test the worth of her suspicions. When the first alarm 
went about at Marjorie’s non-appearance, Katy was 
mute, reflecting inwardly— 

‘*T reckoned as how “twarn’t no a-sayin’ ‘good-by’ as 
she wur off to the p’int fur. But ’tain’t no job o’ mine 
to spile the’r game! Lord bless the’r young souls, I 
hopes as ther’ ain’t no bad luck along o’ that ship !”’ 

So for a while she held her tongue. But the old wo- 
man’s love of importance at last must have its way ; 
and when she was questioned she acknowledged having 
seen Miss Marjorie. Loyal throughout, however, she 
gave no hint of the facts, but testified that Marjorie had 
passed her on the ‘‘ Blue Lot’’ lane ; and she hazarded 
the suggestion that— ’ 

“*She ’s stopt in .an’ took tea with Miss A’kisson, 
mebbe ; she’s thet sociable! A good ways afore sun- 
down I seen her !”’ 

A frantic visit to Mrs. Atkinson of course exploded 
this theory, and Katy suggested none other. She had 
made her mark, had had her hour of consequence, and 
nothing now should induce her to imperil the plans of 
two whom she began to regard as in some way her 
protégés. ° 

So Marjorie’s disappearance remained inexplicable, 
though the truth was hinted at here and there through 
the village. ‘It occurred to the Rector also, and with 
sudden force ; but the Judge rejected it straightway 
with despairing contempt. He knew she had been car- 
ried off by the tide—wherein he was not all wrong! On 
the evening of the third of these black days, however, 
while the Judge sat in the lampless study, bowed down 
in his chair, Carson broke in, breattiless, with a letter 
whose writing he well recognized; and the dreadful 
gloom of the house was speedily lifted, while the Judge’s 
grief gave way to bitter anger. Next day, he ordered 
the letter to be burned, but Miss Merritt disobeyed. On 
inquiry, an hour later, he discovered this, and with 
violent reproaches to his niece forbade the mention of 
Marjorie’s name before him, and making her give up 
the letter he burned it himself. The Rector also he tried 
to silence on the subject ; failing in this he replied, at 
first, with bitter recrimination, and afterwards with cold 
silence. Miss Merritt wrote to Marjorie at the different 
ports, according to Marjorie’s directions ; but for long 
she had the same unwelcome intelligence to give, 
namely, that Marjorie’s letters to her father went, un- 
opened, straight into the fire. 

But at length a day came when the Rector’s counsel 
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and pleading were earnest beyond their wont. The 
Judge was stirred from his hard and cold reserve, but 
took refuge in angry hostility to the Rector. Just then 
came Marjorie’s letter as the Rector went out. The 
old man attempted to tear it across as he carried it to- 
ward the fireplace, but the tough folds made some re- 
sistance, and the envelope came off in two pieces. 
These dropped on the hearth, and with deliberate de- 
termination he made another effort. This time he 
succeeded ; he caught the words, ‘‘ Dear, dear Father,”’ 
as he rent them across; and the fragments, with the 
well-known handwriting, fell crackling into the blaze. 
But the old man turned back to his table and broke 
down in sobs and tears. 


The next letter Miss Merritt despatched gave Mar- 
jorie the long-craved assurance that when she and her 
husband should find their way back home, their return 
would be to love and forgiveness. 

And the C.C. Rawdon? For all ill dreams, to her has 
fallen no shipwreck. She still sails the seas with good 
fortune, under the happy star of her name; but in 
dreams and omens and presentiments the faith of Mrs. 
Boltenhouse is resting still unshaken. Its foundations, 
indeed, stand even securer than before. ‘‘ For to my 
dyin’ day,’’ she said lately, ‘‘I’ll believe that ship 
was doomed ; an’ she ’d never ’a’ brought back Reube 
alive to me if it hadn’t just ’a’ ‘een for the name they 
give her !”’ 





THE WHAT-TO-DO CLUB. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER IV. 

WuatTEVER Miss Dunbar’s private amazement may 
have been as she faced Sybil, who had grown very pale as 
to cheeks and very determined as to mouth, her quick tact 
told her at once that action would be the best course for 
both. 

“Tam accustomed to such work,” Sybil said, at the 
first look of inquiry. ‘‘My father does it, and I have 
always helped him ever since I was old enough. He gives 
me some of the hardest pieces now.”’ 

“Then you are just what I want,’’ Miss Dunbar said 
brightly. ‘‘ There is work here for several days, I should 
think. This little desk, for one thing, is very badly splin- 
tered, and there are legs off of almost everything. There 
was dreadful carelessness somewhere. Look over what 
there is to be done, and see if you can do it here, or if it 
must be taken away.” 

She stood, looking steadily at Sybil, who threw off her 
hat and went at the work seriously, too absorbed and anx- 
ious to feel the keen observation. 

“There is nothing here that I cannot do,” she said at 
last. ‘‘This chair must have a new leg ; that I can turn at 
home ; and it will be better to bring all my tools for heavy 
work to-morrow. <A good deal of glueing I can do to- 
day.”’ 

‘“*Can you put up shelves and such things ?’’ Miss Dun- 
bar asked. ‘‘I find that almost everything is shaky and 
out of repair, and George is useless in such ways. Are 
you strong enough ?”’ 

‘*T think you will find me so,”’ said Sybil simply; ‘‘and 
if you do not like the work there is a very good carpenter 
between here and St. Alban’s who will come.”’ 

“*T prefer to have you do it if you can,’ Miss Dunbar 
answered with a smile. ‘‘ And now I will leave you to 
the work. If you want anything you will find Linda or 
George in the kitchen, and I shall be back and forth my- 
self. The glue pot? That can stand on the kitchen fire ; 
or, stay, I will bring something more convenient.”’ 

This proved to be a small oil-stove, which could stand 
on a table by her, and over the placing of which Linda, 
who had brought it in, lingered, studying this mysterious 
product of Yankee-land, till warned by a look from her 
mistress that the operation must wait. But there were 
subdued rustlings and shufflings at the door between 
dining-room and kitchen, and as Sybil worked she was 
conscious that the barely-perceptible crack at which it 
stood open gave opportunity for both servitors, whose in- 
tense and excited interest at times led them toa point 


where only the fear of their mistress restrained them from 
taking up permanent place in the room. 

“She do look mighty like a lady,’’ George remarked 
after one of these excursions to the crack. ‘‘ Put her into 
fine clo’es, now, an’ I tell ye that head settin’ so straight 
on her shoulders would be jes’ as good as Miss Kitty 
Page’s.”’ 

“You George !’’ returned Linda with scorn. ‘Shows 
jes’ how much a man knows. Clo’es ain’t all; and you ain’t 
goin’ to git a lady out o’ a carpenter shop. Yankee ladies 
is different though. ’Pears like as if most everything a 
real Virginny lady wouldn’t think of nor tech, they goes 
right in up to their elbers. There’s a mighty sight o’ dif- 
ference, an’ you needn’t tell me the Lord done made of 
one blood all the nations upon yearth. ’Taint so, nohow, 
for every soul of ’em has got different ways, an’ ladies’ 
ways is more different than all of ’em.”’ 

“°Tain’t to be expected you ’d know all de deep things 
dere is in de Bible,’’ George began. ‘‘De female min’ 
ain’t up to it, onless it might be Miss ’Lizabeth’s, an’ she 
ain’t always—”’ ‘ 

“*T ain’t goin’ to hear no sich stuff. Whar’d you be, 
you George, if it hadn’t ’a’ been that I set my mind to 
work to contrive how I’d git you through the enemy’s 
country ?’’ Linda said impressively. ‘‘ You study on that 
awhile ’fore you talks about de female min’ !’? And Linda 
disappeared up the back stairs, marking her progress by a 
series of sniffs, and preparing fresh arguments wherewith 
to confound this doubter. To silence him entirely was no 
part of her programme; for the daily debate, never ener- 
getic enough to come under the head of quarrel, was as 
her daily bread, and had been since those early days far 
up in the Shenandoah Valley, where the plantations of 
their respective owners were side by side, and Linda had 
fallen in love with George, a year or two younger than 
herself, and so well accustomed to female, discipline that 
he yielded at once to the influence she brought to bear. 

George’s mother had been one of those famous cooks 
whose memory is even now not much more than tradition, 
few successors perpetuating the delicious Southern dishes 
that deserve a better fate. Made almost helpless by a 
stroke of paralysis which bound her to her chair, she still 
insisted upon taking her place daily in the kitchen, and 
making George, then a boy of eighteen, her substitute. If 
her directions were a little chaotic, he was fully accus- 
tomed to such methods, and in a year had become her 
deepest pride and a source of profound satisfaction to both 
master and mistress, whose house was always overflowing 
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with guests, and who had dreaded losing the reputation 
that Chloe’s skill in cookery had given them, George was 
light, and Linda of an almost phenomenal blackness, but 
she was the trusted and skillful maid of the Miss Kitty 
who, now middle-aged and a widow, would still, after the 
pleasant Southern fashion, be Miss Kitty to the end. So 
in time a wedding came about, at which George outdid 
himself, producing a wedding-supper that remained a 
staple topic of conversation for years. Linda kept her 
place as usual, though longing to have a little house 
where they could at least come together occasionally ; but 


when Miss Kitty Page became Mrs. Grafton, accompanied . 


her to Washington, half wild that she must leave George, 
yet consoling herself with the thought that every summer 
would be passed in the Valley. For some years this proved 
true, and the pair grew more and more strongly attached. 
Children came and were cared for by Linda’s mother till 
they should be old enough for usefulness, and Linda, who 
had developed great talent as a mender and clear-starcher 
of laces, laid aside every dollar earned in this way, with a 
secret hope that perhaps in time she might buy her hus- 
band, or at least hire him, and let his talents find wider 
field in Washington. Then suddenly the Graftons moved 
to Philadelphia; and Linda, to her profound amazement, 
found that she was free, and, while her love for her life- 
long mistress was too strong to allow of any sudden break, 
grew desperately eager to give George the same chance 
that had come to herself. 

Within a month the chance came. Dr. Arnold Page 
visited Philadelphia, bringing with him an old servant 
who had acted as overseer, and who carried a pass which 
allowed him to go and come at will; and Linda, after 
many doubts and fears, contided in him and agreed to give 
him two-thirds of the sum she had accumulated if he 
would give the remainder to George and help him to 
escape. A forged pass, or even his old one, could be used, 
for it would be easy to say he had lost it, and George must 
be drilled in just what answers to make and how to act 
when he reached Washington. In Philadelphia he would 
be cared for by a committee well accustomed to such 
work, and, if necessary, sent farther north, to wait till 
Linda could join him there. 

Fortune favored them. George was sent to Charlottes- 
ville for some supplies, and, armed with the pass, stepped 
on board atrain, with an effort to look as unconcerned as 
possible, and answered the conductor’s questions so 
quietly that any suspicion was lulled at once. His story 
was all ready. He was going to Washington for the little 
son of Dr. Page, who had sent him, and to return the next 
day ; and knowing not only the child, but every detail of 
family history, he was fully able to satisfy the conductor, 
who, though a Staunton man, had more or less acquaint- 
ance with every one inthe Valley. At Washington diffi- 
culty practicaliy ceased, for the day he reached there was 
that on which Sumter stood fire and the Confederacy de- 
clared itself. He passed on to Philadelphia, and from 
there, after a day or two, toasafe refuge in Chester County, 
where he stayed till the Emancipation Proclamation made 
it safe for him to come openly to the city, where he had 
gone now and then at night for a look at Linda, who had 
claimed wages, and was laying up every cent she could 
save. It was at this point that Miss Dunbar became their 
mistress. The Graftons, indignant at what they called 
Linda’s ingratitude, returned to Washington, and Miss 
Dunbar, who found them both in the Chester farm-house, 
and was herself to begin life in Washington in the au- 
tumn, engaged them both, having, to their minds, all the 
more claim upon them in that she was a distant connec- 
tion of the Pages. 

All this Sybil was to hear from George before her work 
in the house ended, for in spite of Linda’s disclaimer, he 
persisted in thinking the young girl curiously like a lady, 
and grew more rather than less confounded at the range 
of her abilities. To-day, as the noon-bell struck, Sybil 


started and laid aside her tools. Miss Dunbar had come 
in, and Linda followed with a little tray which held a cup 
of coffee and a substantial lunch. 

‘*Thank you,”’ Sybil said; ‘‘ but I must go home—and 
perhaps I cannot come back this afternoon.’’ Her voice 
trembled a little, but she went on. ‘‘My father has had ° 
a stroke—that is the reason I came instead of him—and 
my mother is all alone with him. But I shall come back 
certainly unless it is very necessary for me to stay.”’ 

‘** Who is your father ?’’ Miss Dunbar asked gently. 

‘Prescott Waite.” 

“Is it possible?’’ Miss Dunbar said, starting forward 
involuntarily, then checking herself. ‘‘ When did it 
happen ?”’ 

‘*Late in the night, I suppose. Mother found him so 
at four o’clock, and he had talked till late.”’ 

‘*But, my dear child, you ought to be there, not here.” 

‘*No; I want to go home now, but I must earn all I 
can, and I could not lose all this work, unless you had 
chosen to have some one else.”’ 

‘*But there is no haste about any of it. I only wanted 
to get things in order, and no one but you shall do them. 
Eat some lunch, and then go home, and do not come back 
until you are ready.”’ 

‘You are very kind,’’ Sybilsaid. ‘‘I am not hungry, 
and I shall come back unless mother needs me.”’ 

“You are white and trembling this moment. You 
must do what I tell you,’’ Miss Dunbar said, with a 
gentle firmness that compelled Sybil in spite of herself. 
‘*Come to my room and bathe your face, for I know your 
head aches.”’ 

Sybil followed mechanically, finding the cool water very 
comforting, and then returned to the dining-room, where 
Linda had put the lunch on a little table by the open 
window. 

‘*You must drink the coffee and eat a sandwich,’’ Miss 
Dunbar said ; and Sybil obeyed, finding that food tasted 
good, and that strength came with it. Miss Dunbar had 
gone out to the garden and come back with a bunch of 
the white roses she had held yesterday, when Sybil and 
her father passed the old place. Sybil took them quietly, 
and turned to go, but a sudden wave of sorrow seemed to 
come over her. All the long, hard years of her father’s 
life, since this home had been taken from him, all the 
happy times that had lightened poverty, all the clinging 
affection he had had for her, and the companionship that, 
in spite of always-increasing mental weakness, had yet 
been so dear and sweet. She had put it away as she 
worked, trying to plan out just what was best ; calculating 
how much she could earn if work came in freely, and if 
it might not be best to go in time to a larger place, where 
more could be had. She had risen as Miss Dunbar offered 
her the roses, but now she laid them down, stood fora 
moment trying to control herself, then turned her face to 
the wall and burst into a passion of tears, which flowed 
the faster as she tried to check them. Miss Dunbar 
waited till the storm had almost passed, and Sybil, inex- 
pressibly mortified and ashamed of her own weakness, 
stammered out : 

“I’m sorry. I did not mean to. I will go now.”’ 

Then she drew her to the window again and sat down by 
her on the old sofa. 

**Poor child !”’ she said, taking her hand. ‘* There will 
never be a better time than now totell me the whole story. 
I knew your Uncle John, Sybil, and I saw your father 
many years ago, but I did not know until yesterday even- 
ing, when Dr. Cushing came to see me, how hard ,every- 
thing had been for him. Now tell me just how it all has 
been, and how it is that you have to do this work. Dr. 
Cushing said nobody knew much about any of you.”’ 

‘‘ Father never meant that any one should,”’ Sybil an- 
swered, comforted already by this firm clasp and the look 
of deep sympathy in Miss Dunbar’s beautiful eyes. ‘‘ He 
said it killed him to be pitied, and that he did not want 
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any one to come near us. He was never angry or hard, 
but he could hold off any one; and so we lived alone, ex- 
cept as people came about work.”’ 

It was easy to talk now that the flood-gates were open, 
and Sybil went on telling how naturaily she had learned, 
step by step, to do the work, till for the last year she had 
been the real worker, and now how she hoped that. people 
would understand this and come there just the same ! 

“This will help agreat deal, my coming here,”’ she said 
at last, blushing as she thought how freely she had spoken. 
‘‘They will think that if I can satisfy you I will do for 
them too ; and Abel has promised to tell everybody that 
I want work. Now I must go, for it is one already. I 
have talked so long, and mother will watch. How good 
you are !”’ 

Sybil caught up the roses and hurried away. What a 
long, strange day it had been, and how old she felt, as if 
she could never be a girl again ! 

“If I were only a boy,’’ she thought, ‘‘ how much easier 
it would make things, for then everybody would know 
that I must go on doing what father had done. Now they 
will all talk and ask questions and shake their heads and 
make it just as hard as they can. Never mind. I’m 
going to do it for father.”’ 

For father! That had been a watchword for how many 


years! And now, as she hurried on, she thought, with a 
rush of tenderness, of the greater need for all she could 
do, and wondered if he would know and be glad that she 
could help. . . 

‘Well, Sybil! I wouldn’t ’a’ thought it of you,”’ 
sounded a voice from the inner room as she entered the 
house. ‘‘ Your poor mother all alone, an’ you off an’ takin’ 
your time about comin’ back.’ ’Tain’t decent. It’s your 
business to stay in, an’ your father likely to go off any 
minute.”’ ' 

“Shoo, mother! how you do go on, when there ain't no 
need,’’ Abel answered, as Sybil, after one indignant look, 
passed into her father’s room. 

**T shan’t shoo for you nor nobody,’ returned Mrs. 
Hinchman undismayed; but at this moment Dr. Cush- 
ing’s buggy stopped in the road, and the doctor’s tall 
figure came up the slope. 

‘*No change, and there will not be at present,’’ he said, 
coming out in a moment. ‘‘I’m coming back this way 
to-night, and shall look in again. There must be quiet 
here, the quieter the better,’’ he added, hurrying out ; and 
Mrs. Hinchman yielded to Abel’s pull and flung out, re- 
peating again : 

‘*°*Tain’t decent, and that’s what I mean to say !’’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


APHRODITE. 


THE morning breaks upon a sea so calm 
That scarce a ripple lights its surface dark, 
And venturous sunbeams peer into its depths, 
And ’neath its shadows unthought beauties mark. 


The water birds along the sandy shore 
Follow the ebbing tide with eager zest, 

And snowy sea-gulls, rising from their nests, 
Wing wide their flight in sanguinary quest. 


And on the bosom of the swaying sea, 
Whose wavelets bright the beauteous one caress, 
There lies a being, wondrous formed and fair, 
Whose goddess eyes divinity confess. 


Soft rose she from the breath of early morn, 
And from the mists mysterious and pale, 

Which shroud the earth’s new beauty from the sun, 
And with sweet modesty her charms would veil. 


And born of strife and Titan’s blood was she, 
For as the giants struggled fierce and long, 


Bright drops of blood fell in the heaving sea, 
Drops fraught with godless pain and bitter wrong. 


Then from the ocean’s crimsoned foam she sprang, 
And golden sunbeams waked her heart to life ; 

So breathed she ever strange and subtle charm, 
And knew she sweetness, mystery and strife. 


Ah; Aphrodite ! breezes bore thee swift, 
And flung thy loveliness on Cyprus’ shore ; 
Say, did they draw from e’en that short embrace 
A power to fill all hearts with sweet uproar? 


Or dost thou still from cold Olympus’ heights 
Stoop down and whisper to dull human souls, 
And thrill them with delights before undreamed, 
Which never reason’s mild behest controls ? 


Before thy birth the mighty sea was cold, 
Now oft it murmureth with a passion deep ; 
And o’er the earth thou hast such blessing poured 
That flowers and stars and men Love’s troth-plight keep. 
M. H. Forp. 


THE NEW-OLD STORY. 


Across the valley, from hill to hill, 
A bird is flying to meet his mate ; 
Across the summers, from will to will, 
Young Love is shooting the threads of Fate. 
The miller’s girl and the farmer’s boy 
In the village church give glances shy ; 
And each to each is a growing joy, 
As the ruddy years sweep waltzing by. 


To the home-tree brings each happy bird 
A lock of hair or a bit of clay, 

So build the lovers, by look and word, 
A cozy nest for a coming day. 


In branching willows beside the rill, 

The young birds mimic the old birds’ notes ; 
And children are shouting above the mill, 

As they run to launch their tiny boats. 


Oh, ever the stream runs sweet and clear, 
Outpoured anew from the springs above ; 
And ever the world keeps young and fair, 


Since love is its life and its life is love. 


CHARLES G. AMEs. 








*« Professional’’ Authors and Politicians. 

WE read a great deal nowadays about “‘literature as a 
profession,’ and ‘‘ politics as a profession.”” No doubt 
both of these are possible professions. A very large 
number of people make their livelihood from a more or 
less intimate connection with literature, and some have 
managed to live more or less comfortably by a steady 
pursuit of politics. The critic, compiler and editor may 
each claim to pursue literature as a profession, while the 
ward-politician and the chronic office-holder, as well as 
the scholarly economist, may assume to be pro*2ssional 
statesmen. This, however, is not the sense in which 
these terms are used by those who insist on specific 
schools for the training of authors and law-makers. By 
them preparation for these ‘‘ professions’? is understood 
to be some special course of study that will prepare men 
and women to produce good literature, and to frame and 
administer good laws. So far as the collection and 


arrangement of observed facts is concerned, of course such 
preparation is possible ; but so far as equipping any one in 


any material degree for successful authorship or wise 
statesmanship, the whole idea is simply absurd. To the 
author and statesman all knowledge, of course, is valuable ; 
but that which is most valuable of all can never be taught 
in schools nor learned out of books. The author must 
learn to read the heart of his fellow-man, to translate 
every sentiment he experiences into language which will 
be intelligible to other hearts. Every work of fiction must 
in some sense have been lived by the author. The province 
of the imagination is not to picture unknown scenes, but 
to vivify the facts which reading and observation furnish 
—to make the author live and feel as the character he 
delineates would have lived and felt. No man can gather 
the material of imaginative work in any great degree from 
books. The life he portrays he must have seen and felt 
in order to be realistically represented. When we speak 
of an author portraying a defunct era or an unknown life, 
we simply mcan that he has projected the life by which 
he is surrounded into the known conditions of the life he 
portrays. The first great condition precedent, therefore, 
is that he shall know life. 

The same is true of the statesman. To him the know- 
ledge of man, of the life, aspirations, needs and tendencies 
of his people eclipses all other knowledge. This cannot 
be learned from books nor from professors, but only from 
experience. The legislator who makes laws worth having 
is a man of the people—a Cromwell of the fens or a 
Bismarck of the Marches. The professional litterateur 
may be a success ; the professional politician may make 
good laws ; but it will not be, to any great extent, because 
of special courses in colleges, nor because of familiarity 
with the canons of criticism or the works of political 
economists. The professional author is very apt to become 
a mere dilettanti book-maker, and the professional states- 
man is most likely to ‘‘pan out”? a dogmatic jabberer, a 
failure and a humbug. In both cases, the great and 
essential element of preparation is to learn to know and 
realize, to feel and live, the life by which the would-be 
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author or statesman is surrounded. For the rest, the 
work is simple enough. There only remains to learn to 
use the tools. The ‘‘professional’’ in literature and 
statesmanship means the dull, the formal, the dead, 
rather than the living and the true. 


Henry Ward Beecher. 

THE seventieth birthday of the greatest preacher of the 
age, if not the greatest of any age, was fittingly celebrated 
by his fellow-citizens of Brooklyn as an event of unusual 
public importance. However notable and appropriate what, 
was done and said on that occasion may have been, it was 
altogether insignificant in comparison with the life and 
work it was intended to commemorate. Asa writer, lec- 
turer, journalist and patriot, Mr. Beecher has occupied a 
foremost place in the public eye for a period longer than 
the average life of a generation. His opinions upon all 
public questions have long been looked for with interest, 
have awakened the keenest attention, and contributed 
very largely to most important results. As a citizen 
alone he is worthy of a very high place in the regard of 
his fellow-countrymen. There are few, if any, questions 
that have engrossed public attention during his time 
upon which he has not expressed some opinion and 
shed some light. It is not to be expected that he should 
always have been right, but he always has been out- 
spoken, bold and charitable toward those differing with 
him in opinion. Even when in error his opinions have 
been almost always suggestive of the right. There 
are three things that even his bitterest enemies dared 
never to doubt that he loved with an unfaltering sin- 
cerity—nature, his country and his fellow-man. Wherever 
nature has aught of loveliness to display, there he has 
been an insatiable and unquestioning worshipper. He does 
not love the earth and the flowers scientifically, ‘perhaps. 
The scalpel and the microscope are not necessary to en- 
able him to appreciate nature’s charms. He does not “‘ peep 
and pry and criticise’’ in her temples, but enters them 
reverently and worships there with humility. He loves na- 
ture for her own sake, and sees in her works the most force- 
ful and tender revelation of God’s mercy and power. His 
love of country has been of the same absorbing character. 
He is most intensely American. His pride and hope and 
love centre with peculiar fervency in the land of his birth. 
There is to him no other country at all comparable with 
ours. The more he has seen and learned of other lands the 
more intense has become his devotion to his own. With 
tongue and pen he has defended her rights, scourged her 
errors and extolled her destiny. But above these both has 
been always manifest and dominant his love of man. Hu- 
manity, its rights and wrongs, joys and sorrows, weal and 
woe, have ever found his heart awake to their demands. 
Man is to him not merely the noblest work of God, but 
clothed upon with His divinity. For him the Christ has 
always been incarnate. If he saw the handiwork of God 
in nature he beheld His very face in man. Animated by 
these sentiments alone, his wonderfully full and active life 
could hardly have been other than noteworthy. His mc 
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ances upon these subjects alone form a record which fairly 
entitles him to the measure of fame he has received. 

It is as a preacher, however, that he stands pre-eminent. 
No,man in all history can compare with him here. No 
man has ever preached for so many years to so many 
people, gathered in the same church, and of anything like 
the same intelligence, with such unfailing acceptance. He 
has made Plymouth Church one of the shrines which 
every one who comes to the great metropolis is sure to 
visit. Thousands throng its aisles, and hundreds go away 
unable to obtain a seat every Sabbath. And this has gone 
on for a lifetime. For a.quarter of a century his sermons 
have been reported every week, and read by thousands who 
never heard his voice. It is in this power of continued 
interest and unfailing attractiveness that he stands un- 
matched in the history of Christian work. He has spoken 
to more people, treated more varied themes and inspired 
more thought than any minister since the Master’s day. 
This has not been due to his theological tenets, though 
these have not been lacking in originality and boldness, 
but to that wealth of illustration and richness of im- 
gery which have enabled him always to clothe the com- 
monest truths in the most attractive garb. He has not 
only ministered himself to the most amazing audiences, 
‘but he has also been an inexhaustible fountain of sugges- 
tion to others. Perhaps no man ever said so many things 
that others of his profession could use and did use as he. 
Hardly a sermon is preached in the whole country to-day 
that does not owe something of its freshness, strength or 
tenderness to the thought of this remarkable man. The 
very flowers that are to be found in almost every country 
church are a silent testimony to his influence. So, too, 
the recognition of all truth as of God—the hearty ac- 
knowledgment of Science as the handmaid of Religion, 
even in a degree—is largely the result of his unshrinking 
boldness and unhesitating acceptance of demonstrated 
truth as only an extension of the area of religious know- 
ledge. He has never attempted the ungracious task of 
proving that scientific fact and revealed religion may be 
harmonized, but has always scouted and denied the doc- 
trine that they could by any possibility be made antago- 
nistic. 

He has not founded a sect nor sought to marshal his fol- 
lowers under a special banner, but his disciples are to be 
found in all the churches ; his thoughts in the hearts and 
on the tongues of thousands of pastors, to whom they 
come as revelations or exemplifications of truths before 
but dimly recognized. He has not taught so much as he 
has suggested. What he has written and said himself 
represents but half his work. Those whom he has awak- 
ened, stimulated and inspired by the originality and fresh- 
ness of his thought have spread his influence even farther 
than his own busy life could have extended it. Of the 
eventful period in which he has lived he has been one of 
the most memorable figures, and in the fullness of his 
years he is worthy of all honor for his good works. Yet 
it will only be when he has passed out of the world’s life 
that we shall fully realize how great is the place which 
he has filled. 


The Star Route Trial. 

THE conclusion of this trial is a political event of very 
great importance. Whether the verdict was right or 
wrong, matters very little so far as the political result is 
concerned. The guilt or innocence of the parties charged 
with conspiracy and fraud is a question of minor importance 
compared with the relations which they have sustained to 
the party in power and its chosen representatives. There 
is probably no man at all acquainted with public affairs 
who does not believe that the system of letting and expe- 
diting service upon the ‘‘Star’’ postal routes has been a 
fruitful field for fraud ever since the days of ‘‘ Extra- 
Billy ’’ Smith, the great Star Router of a third of a century 
ago. Since that time, under all administrations, the law 





and the practice in such cases have remained substantially 
the same. Both seem to have been specifically devised to 
tempt the contractor and corrupt the official having the 
letting of the routes in charge. That men were fattening 
off the government by the amazing profits of the busi- 
ness, has been just as well known as that Indian wars 
are stirred up in order that contracts may be secured. 
In more than one state were to be found men at whose 
wealth people laughed when they were named because it 
was obtained from this service, and according to common 
belief was tainted with fraud. This fact was as well un- 
derstood by members of Congress and other public men 
before this trial began as it is to-day. The marvelous ra- 
pidity with which our western border has developed has 
always been the opportunity and excuse for this system. 
Forty years ago it was the South and the Southwest that 
offered a harvest to the speculator; then it was the North- 
west, and more latterly the boundless barrenness of the 
farther West itself, with its marvelous possibility of 
instantaneous development, that have offered to the Star 
Route contractors unequaled chances for gain which the 
law seemed to place safely within their reach. This law, 
which is at the bottom of the evil, has remained through 
all these years substantially the same. Even during the 
past two years it has received no material amendment. 
This fact of itself constitutes a serious impeachment of 
the party in power. 

But a still more important aspect of this matter for the 
Republican party are the relations which have existed be- 
tween the principal parties accused of fraud and malfeas- 
ance to the representative men of that party. Mr. Dorsey 
was the Secretary of the Executive Committee of that 
party, and the most active and effective worker in the cam- 
paign of 1880. His relations with General Garfield were of 
the character naturally existing between one in that posi- 
tion and the man having the greatest personal interest in 
the result of his labors. The whole system of expedited 
routes or ‘‘extra service’ had so long been an object of 
suspicion, that straw bids, manufactured affidavits and 
spurious jurats came instantly to the mind of every poli- 
tician when it was mentioned. The claim is not a new 
one that this odor of fraud was sufficient to have put both 
the party and ifs candidate on guard, unless they were 
willing to ally themselves with what was known as a 
‘*Ring ’’ in order to secure power. The result of the trial 
has not been such as to set at rest these suspicions. Ac- 
cepting the verdict as to the specific offenses charged in 
the indictment, it yet does not furnish such a clear vindi- 
cation of the defendants as to place them beyond the reach 
of suspicion. Indeed, the very reverse of this is true. 
The adage that ‘‘where there is smoke there must be 
fire,’ is one that is sure to be generally applied in such 
cases, however unjust the conclusion may be. Rightly 
or wrongly, the impression has become almost universal 
that there was. some sort of wrong, if not the very fraud 
alleged ; that it was known to the leading men of the 
party and the candidate for the Presidency in 1880, and 
that but for discords in the party, and the desire on 
the part of one faction to destroy the prestige of another, 
the prosecution would not have been begun. In addi- 
tion to this—in fact, as a natural result of these facts— 
the party will have to meet the charge that the pros- 
ecution was never intended to result in a conviction. 
There is one element of the case which will make the trial 
of less political importance than would be at first sup- 
posed. It has been one of remarkable duration, and the 
matter had been a subject of animated public discussion 
for some time previous. Public attention wearies of 
such prolonged controversies that have no future signifi- 
cance, and disbelief is often engendered from tedium and 
disgust. The charge against the party as an organization 
is too broad to secure general credence, and any impu- 
tation against President Garfield is a dangerous one to 
make in the present temper of our people. Yet with all 
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this, we may confidently look for the Star Route case to 
occupy as large a placein the political disquisition of the 
next year and a half as it has in the daily news of the two 
years last past. 


* 
* * 


Mr. MvuyBrIDGE has undoubtedly proved the positions 
which the horse and dog assume in running are not those 
* which everybody supposed they assumed, and which ar- 
tists have always disputed. To establish this he had to 
employ instrumentalities which act many times more 
rapidly than the human eye, so that while his photographs 
are true in that they disclose what the animal really does 
with his legs, they are false in that they do not show what 
he seems to do with them. The province of material art 
is to reproduce nature as it appears-—as it is seen, rather 
than as it is. Noman ever saw a dog in the positions 
which the instantaneous photograph shows him to be 
when going at full speed, and a picture which so repre- 
sents him becomes a lie to the observer who uses the naked 
eye and not the sensitized plate. 


* 
* * 


THERE is little of the charm found in Parton’s “Life of 
Thomas Jefferson’’ to be met in that by Mr. John Morse, 
in the ‘“‘ American Statesmen Series.’’! Much as Jefferson 
accomplished for his country, those who know him as 
statesman know but half the force and charm of his char- 
acter, his love of social life and his deep affections making 
him the idol of all those who came most directly under 
his influence. Mr. Morse has, however, made an excel- 
lent political history of the period, and is of so critical a 
spirit as to quite remove his work from the atmosphere of 
laudation objected to by many in Mr. Parton’s work. Cer- 
tainly no one will accuse him of hero-worship, for his 
attitude toward his subject may almost be defined as 
‘*bumptious ;”’ and while pronouncing him our greatest 
statesman, he so riddles the evidence for this statement 
that it is difficult to accept it. Jefferson was a magnificent 
theorist, and one of these theories was founded upon a 
principle that cannot be overthrown or weakened, viz., 
‘‘that in the mass of the people is the only safe and just 
source of political power.”’ Of this confidence Mr. Morse 
writes : ‘‘Concerning this confidence of Jefferson in the 
people, which must be so constantly borne in mind in order 
to comprehend his character, some observations should be 
made. Not merely did he appreciate and foresee their in- 
vincible power in politics, but he had perfect faith in the 
desirability of the exercise of that power ; he anticipated 
that in this exercise the masses would always show wis- 
dom and discrimination, that they would select the most 
able and most honest men in the country to preside over 
the national affairs, men like himself and Mr. Madison. 
It was a delightful ideal of a body politic which he had 
before his eyes, wherein a huge volume of human poverty 
and ignorance would be always pleased to recognize and 
set over itself a few exalted individuals of lofty character 
and distinguished intelligence. In his day it was still a 
question how poverty and ignorance would behave in poli- 
tics ; and it was his firm expectation that they would be- 
have with modesty and self-abnegation. It was a kindly 
belief, but indicative of the enthusiast. He deserves the 
praise of thinking better of his fellow-men than they 
deserve. If he could see what sort of men have in fact 
satisfied the people since his doctrines have become devel- 
oped, he would probably greatly modify them.”’ The 
reader of the present life should turn again to Mr. Lodge’s 
**Life of Hamilton,’ who, as statesman, certainly takes 
the precedence of Jefferson—the two volumes giving as 
faithful a history of the time as could well be compressed 
into the same space. The series is of surprisingly even 
excellence, and as agreeable a method of studying Ame- 
rican history as ean be adopted. 


(1) THOMAS JEFFERSON. By John T. Morse, Jr. ‘* American States- 
men Series.** 16mo, pp. 351, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


BOOKSHELF. 


A VOLUME of Cowper’s letters is to be edited for the 
‘*Parchment Library,’’ by Mr. Austin Dobson. 


It is stated as unquestionable fact that the author of 
*“Guerndale,”’ “J. 8S. of Dale,” is Mr. Frederick J. Stin- 
son, of Boston, a Harvard graduate of the class of ’76, 
and a rising lawyer. 

‘* JoHN INGLESANT”’ has taken place as a classic. The 
twenty-second thousand has been called for, and the de- 
mand is steady, showing the increase of readers who can 
be charmed by something beside sensationalism. 


THE second part of the papers read at Saratoga last 
year before the American Association, have been pub- 
lished in 7’he Journal of Social Science, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons being the New York publishers, and Cupples, Upham 
& Co. the Boston ones. 

‘“*P, DEMING,”’ a name which is the guarantee of both 
power and pathos in the various short stories to which it 
has been attached, is not a nom de plume, but the real 
name of a retiring and studious lawyer in Albany, occu- 
pying an official position in one of the courts. 


“THE Critic,” which has won an enviable place which 
it has filled weekly with no diminution of the interest 
that attaclied to it as a fortnightly, returns to its origi- 
nal form till the last of September, the three summer 
months holding little of general interest in the publishing 
or theatrical world. 

‘“MaLsy AND I”’ is a gracefully-told and often amusing 
little story, by Mrs. Douglas Walworth ; highly improba- 
ble at points, but unexceptionable in tone, whether 
regarded as juvenile or for older readers, its intention 
apparently being for the former. (12mo., pp. 201, $1.00; 
Rogers & Co. Memphis). 

MapaME Bricot, the daughter of Healy, the artist, has 
received the second prize from.the French Academy for 
her novel, ‘‘Marca,”’ published in this country by Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., under the title of ‘‘A Mere Caprice,”’ in 
which a phase of French life is as perfectly reproduced as 
another has been in Mr. Hardy’s ‘‘ But Yet a Woman.”’ 


A CAREFULLY-PREPARED ‘‘ Manual of Taxidermy, a 
Complete Guide in Collecting and Preserving Birds and 
Mammals,”’ by C. J. Maynard, comes from §, E. Cassino 
& Co., Boston. Mr. Maynard has already done good ser- 
vice to taxidermists in his ‘‘ Naturalists’ Guide,’’ and the 
present volume promises to continue the work so well 
begun. (12mo, pp. 111, $1.00). 

THE New York Tribune tells a story of M. Maxime du 
Camp, who long ago, when only a budding poet, sent 
some of his verses to Victor Hugo, and received in reply 
a note thanking him for his ‘‘ beautiful poems.’’ A chill 
succeeded the first glow of the young writer, for he re- 
alized upon a re-reading that the verses were wretched. 
Then came a wise friend to ‘ press the lesson home”’ : 
‘*Poor boy, it is really too bad to laugh so cruelly at chil- 
dren! If Hugo read your verses he thought them 
wretched ; he tells you, on the contrary, that they are 
good. He pours out for you a glass of his strongest 
praise ; he intoxicates you, and makes of you a claquer for 
his next play! I have seen more than fifty letters like 
this, written by him to idiots without either rhyme or 
rhythm. So long as he is adored, what does the adorer 
matter to him ?”’ 
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Mr. RANDOLPH CALDECOTT appears as a social and 
political satirist in a handsome quarto, ‘‘Some of sop’s 
Fables, with Modern Instances,’’ newly translated by 
Alfred Caidecott. Four designs are given to each page ; 
there is a vignette at the beginning and end, an illustra- 
tion for the fable and the modern instance facing it. For 
‘“‘The Lion and Other Beasts”’ is a shareholders’ yearly 
meeting, in which the chairman reads the lists of salaries, 
fees, &c., and then declares a dividend of one-eighth per 
cent ; and most of the instances are equally good. There 
is much humor, and though the drawings fail at times in 
line, and Cruikshank’s influence is very perceptible, this 
does not affect the general merit of the work, which is 
sure to give pleasure to every reader. ($2.00; Macmillan 
& Co., New York). 


THE many who have delighted in the work of Mr. 
George W. Cable will welcome the cheap edition of ‘‘Old 
Creole Days,” in two parts, issued by the Scribners, thus 
placing it within the reach of all. The power and pathos, 
the humor and delightful quality of these stories is already 
familiar. They are unique, for no other writer has ever 
given us the Creole, and they have historic value as 
well, for the genuine Creole will soon be a thing of the 
past. No daintier work has been done among us than 
some of Mr. Cable’s descriptions, and there is an inde- 
scribable byt pervading charm that makes criticism im- 
possible. One may say that there are often two sides to 
the questions he raises, only one of which appears ; 
but this does not affect the quality of the work, which 
remains always something original, distinctive and fasci- 
nating. (Paper, pp. 145-155, 30 cts.). 


Mucu time and profound study have been needed for 
the thoughtful work entitled ‘‘Jesus, His Opinions and 
Character. The New Testament Studies of a Layman.” 
Whoever the layman may be, he is one accustomed to 
dealing with evidence, which he treats in lawyer-like 
fashion, and in a peculiarly direct and simple style. 
While his conclusions will be classed by many as ration- 
alistic, in that they make Jesus simply a great moral 
teacher, and set aside as fabulous much of the scripture 
on which theological dogmas have been based, the tone 
of the volume is still reverent and high. There is neither 
the sentimentality nor the adulation of Renan and his 
school, as if dethroned Deity were to be appeased by com- 
pliments, nor is there the unnecessary sneers, the offensive 
irreverence of another school. The writer is one of that 
great sect of ‘‘seekers”’ the nineteenth century furnishes— 
eager for truth, and accepting its highest teachings every- 
where ; and even if looked upon with horror by the sternly 
orthodox, he deserves respect as an honest and earnest 
thinker. The volume is handsome and substantial, and 
there is a careful table of contents. (8vo., pp. 471, $2.00; 
George H. Ellis & Co., Boston). 


Ir is a curious chance which sends out three separate 
editions of ‘‘English as She is Spoke ’’ from three sepa- 
rate publishing houses, each unconscious of the other’s 
intention. However, there can hardly bea superfluity of 
this deliciously funny little book, which is only an old 
friend in a new dress, the original having appeared in 
Paris in 1855, under the title of ‘‘The New Guide of the 
Conversation in Portuguese and English.’’ Mr. James 
Millington has written an introduction, in which he gives 
the very apparent French basis of the work, but drops 
some of the errata which were an essential feature of the 
miraculously absurd arrangement. The Appletons make 
this the first number of a ‘‘Parchment Paper Series,” 
inexpensive but elegant. The price is twenty-five cents. 
The Putnams send a cheaper one, and a larger than 
either comes from James R. Osgood & Co. 


ANOTHER more or less ghoulish volume is before the 
public, written by Alexander Weill, for whose ‘‘ Pictures 
of Alsatian Life and Manners ’’ Heine wrote a preface in 
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1847, and who was 2 confidential friend of the poet. It is 
entitled ‘‘Souvenirs Intimes d’Henri Heine,’”’ and con- 
tains hitherto unpublished facts in regard to the curious 
relations of Heine and his wife. Disputes ending with 
blows were not wanting. ‘‘Every once in a while,” 
Weill says, ‘‘ Heine would say to me, ‘ My wife will have 
to have another beating.’ The day chosen for the execu- 
tin of the irate husband’s threat was generally Monday. 
As a preliminary, he would draw down the shades, and 
then begin with his almost helpless fists to pummel the 
fair shoulders of Mathilde. ‘Take this for this and that 
word, and this for some other fault.’ Mathilde, much 
stronger than her husband, allowed herself to be beaten, 
and would only reply whiningly: ‘Was ever such a man 
seen that beats his poor wife! Weill, why don’t you come 
and help me?’ Heine would only laugh, and continue to 
beat her. All of a sudden, with a wild howl, she would 
sink down on the floor, dragging her husband with her, 
and the two would scream and roll over and over on the 
carpet. Once or twice I could not help saying to the two: 
‘Are you not ashamed to quarrel and fight in this manner 
like two dogs?’ and then I would go away. When they 
had fought enough, a reconciliation generally followed, 
the price of which was always either a bonnet, a shawl or 
a cloak.” 


THE rather limited public who have learned to look for 
the work of Mr. John Albee, in both prose and verse, will 
welcome the little volume just issued by the Putnams, in 
which his poems are now first collected. The same quali- 
ties that distinguish his prose will be found here—a full 
understanding of every subtle power in words, a graceful 
fancy and a singularly pure and delicate tone of thought. 
The poems may not become popular—they are chiefly re- 
cords of personal experiences, the loves and griefs of daily 
life—but they are not only tender but strong, with an in- 
timate knowledge of nature, out-of-door life being a fa- 
vorite theme. Nothing gives better illustration of his 
power in this direction than the little poem ‘‘ Dande- 
lions,”’’ the italicised lines holding a rarely delicate fancy : 

DANDELIONS. 

Now dandelions in the short, new grass, 
Through all their rapid stages daily pass ; 
No bee yet: visits them ; each has its place, 
Still near enough to see the other’s face ; 
Unkenned the bud, so like the grass and ground 
In our old country yards where thickest found. 
Some morn it opes a little golden sun, 
And sets in its own west when day is done. 
In few days more ’tis old and silvery gray, 
And though so close to earth it made its stay, 
Lo! now it findeth wings and lightly flies, 
A spirit form, till on the sight it dies.” 

(16mo, pp. 212, $1.25). 
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